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Peace Among the American 
States 


M. R. MADDEN, Ph.D. 


ROM among the mass of complex data which the Sixth 
} Conference of American States, held at Havana, 1928, 

presented, this paper will be concerned with only two 
issues: namely, that of the reorganization of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, and the principles (bases is the term used in the 
official text) proposed for the codification of public interna- 
tional law for the two Americas. The discussion of the points 
raised by these two issues and of the problems for peace which 
they create, assumes a knowledge of the historical and diplo- 


matic background. 
I 


This much may be said at the outset. Spain and Portugal 
introduced to the peoples of the New World the principles 
of Western-European Christian civilization, and laid on these 
the foundations of new institutions. In some places time was 
granted only for the foundations, in others the institutions 
were destroyed deliberately by the Bourbon rulers of ‘Spain. 
Nevertheless a civilization was planted. On the Atlantic 
coast of North America the English in turn established a 
culture distinctly informed by their own spirit though not 
without points common to the continental European heritage. 
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This took root and in time the English even inserted offshoots 
of their culture, through their Drakes and their Hawkins, 
their Beresfords and their Pophams, and their Wards, into 
Spanish and Portuguese America. 

The two societies grew and eventually both turned away 
from their European mentors to face each other on the Rio 
Grande and in the Caribbean. The first official meeting may 
be dated Panama, 1826. It is important to note that this 
meeting was held in the chiaroscuro engendered by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, hardly a background yet, but with its principles 
and policies sheathed for future unfolding. Those who main- 
tain that it has unfolded into a palimpsest with all its original 
principles overwritten ignore the setting and ideas in which 
it was conceived.’ 

Another bit of chiaroscuro darkened the scene of that pic- 
ture of 1826. The meeting took place at a time when the 
structure—or better yet to borrow a scholastic term, the form 
—of capitalistic industrial society was ready for both, or 
either, parties to adopt. As a matter of fact both eventually 
slipped into it, but in neither case did it fit as the soul does 
the body. The essence of the form of such a society trans- 
cends nationality, transcends politics. Its distinctive points 
of style are materialism, money (cash, credit, representative, 
what you will), dominance and control. 

It was assumed by the North Americans in its Anglo- 
Roman dress, but when the Latin Americans came to adopt 
it they found themselves embarrassed in the adjustment by 
the dominance of their old form, the scholastic-Graeco- 
Roman, which they had inherited from Spain. A similar 
embarrassment was felt in the North, though to nothing like 
the same extent. The clash for dominance of one or the other 


1Cf, Public Opinion and the Monroe Doctrine, America, July 13, 1929, Vol. XLI, 
No. 14. 
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of these two forms, has marked each meeting of the two socie- 
ties, but the significance of this is obscured, since the discussion 
is always held in the terminology of the capitalistic-Anglo- 
Roman form. This has created all the difficulties, and there 
will be no peace until this is recognized. 


II 


Sixty-two years after the Panama Conference, Secretary 
of State Blaine called a meeting of the representatives of the 
American States to discuss a plan of arbitration for the solu- 
tion of such conflicts as might arise among them, and to con- 
sider also matters pertaining to the development of commerce 
and trade relations. The needs of commerce were stressed 
but politics were not omitted. The proposed recommenda- 
tions, briefly, related to communications, uniform rules for 
consular invoices, commercial nomenclature, uniform cur- 
rency, an international bank, a common civil, commercial, 
criminal and international law, the right of conquest to be 
abandoned, arbitration to adjust differences, establishment of 
the International Bureau of American Republics. 

This Conference was authorized by Act of Congress, May 


24, 1888, in these terms :° 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, requested and authorized to invite the several 
governments of the Republics of Mexico, Central and South America, Hayti, 
San Domingo and the Empire of Brazil to join the United States in a confer- 
ence to be held at Washington, in the United States, at such time as he may 
deem proper, in the year eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, for the purpose 
of discussing and recommending for the adoption to their respective govern- 
ments some plan of arbitration for the settlement of disagreements and dis- 
putes that may hereafter arise between them, and for considering questions 


2Cf. Minutes of the First International American Conference (text in English and 
Spanish), Washington, 1890. 
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relating to the improvement of business intercourse and means of direct com- 
munication between said countries, and to encourage such reciprocal com- 
mercial relations as will be beneficial to all and secure more extensive markets 
for the products of said countries. 

Section 2. That in forwarding the invitations to the said governments, 
the President of the United States shall set forth that the Conference is 
called to consider: 

First. Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace and promote the 
prosperity of the several American States. 

Second. Measures towards the formation of an American customs union, 
under which the trade of the American nations with each other, so far as 
possible and profitable, be promoted. 

Third. The establishment of regular and frequent communication between 
the ports of the several American States and the ports of each other. 

Fourth. The establishment of a uniform system of customs regulations in 
each of the independent American States, to govern the modes of importing 
and exporting of merchandise and port dues and charges, a uniform method 
of determining the classification and valuation of such merchandise in the 
ports of each country and a uniform system of invoices and the subject of 
sanitation of ships and quarantines. 

Fifth. The adoption of a uniform system of weights and measures, and 
laws to protect patent rights, copyrights, and trade marks of citizens of either 
country in the other, and for the extradition of criminals. 

Sixth. The adoption of a common silver coin to be issued by each govern- 
ment, the same to be legal tender in all commercial transactions between 
the citizens of all of the American States. 

Seventh. An agreement upon the recommendation for adoption to their 
respective governments of a definite plan of arbitration of all questions, dis- 
putes and differences that may now or hereafter exist between them to the 
end that all differences and disputes between such nations be peaceably settled 
and wars prevented. 

Eighth. To consider such other subjects relating to the welfare of the 
several States represented as may be presented by any of said States which 
are hereby invited to participate in said conference.® 


8For arbitration, plans suggested, texts of agreements, see pp. 100-7, 689-818 
passim, 844-8. For discussion on the right of conquest, pp. 107, 802-6. See also 
for texts of agreements adopted by the Conference, 51 Congress 1 sess. S. Ex. Doc. 


No. 224. 
For plan of international bank, banking problems and monetary conventions, pp. 
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Right here we have the clash of these two theories and 
the two “forms” of society. The first five recommendations 
are attuned directly to the interests of a capitalistic society, 
the sixth and seventh revert to scholastic theories, the eighth 
prepares the field for the struggle or reconciliation of the two. 
Later conferences have discussed nothing else with increasing 
bitterness until the Havana Conference of 1928. 

As has been remarked, two of the points of style in a capi- 
talistic society are dominance and control, and it is in the 
Pan-American Union, organized as a result of the Conference 
of 1889,* that one would expect to find these exercised, if 
exercised at all. But exercised they must be somewhere. 


435-597, 647-83, passim; 51 Congress 1 sess. S. Ex. Doc. No. 129 and No. 180 for 
report concerning international monetary union. 

For discussion on customs union, pp. 293-334, report as adopted by the Conference, 
51 Congress 1 sess. S. Ex. Doc. No. 158. 

For report on postal and cable communications, intercontinental railway, etc., 51 
Congress 1 sess. S. Ex. Doc. No. 174. 

For report adopted on rules of commercial regulations, consular invoices, etc., 51 
Congress 1 sess. S. Ex. Doc. No. 135 and No. 177. 

For discussion on code for international law, see pp. 240-70, 807-14, 824-43, and 
51 Congress 1 sess. S. Ex. Doc. No. 183. 

4The proposal for the International Bureau of American Republics is found in the 
third report of the Committee on Customs regulations. It was unanimously adopted. 
The text of the report which bears on the points made in this article is as follows: 

At the meeting of the Conference held March 29, 1890, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

That the governments here represented shall unite for the establishment of an 
American International Bureau for the collection, tabulation, publication in the 
English, Spanish and Portuguese languages, of information as to the products and 
commerce, and as to the customs and laws and regulations of their respective coun- 
tries; such bureau to be maintained in one of the countries for the common benefit 
and at the common expense, and to furnish to all the other countries such commercial, 
statistical and other useful information as may be contributed to it by any of the 
American Republics. That the Committee on Customs Regulations be authorized 
and instructed to furnish to the Conference a plan of organization and’ a scheme 
for the practical work of the proposed bureau. 

In accordance with said resolution the Committee submitted the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. There shall be formed by the countries represented in this Conference under 
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Both North and South America are agreed on this, since both 
schools of theory hold that the regulation of relations between 
States must be located in some concrete definite agency. Each, 
however, and this is of supreme importance, arrives at its de- 
cision from different premises implied in the connotations of 
the words dominance and control. 

For the reorganization of the Pan-American Union, both 
Cuba and Mexico suggested amendments. The Cuban pro- 
posals were considered to belong to the field of details of 
administration and so were passed over, but the Mexican 
proposals were in the nature of principles and so were admit- 
ted for discussion. They were four in number and related 
directly to the control of the government of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. They aimed to secure to the respective countries 
freedom in naming other than diplomatic representatives to 
the governing board of the Union, an annual term for the 
Director General, and a specific declaration that the Union 
should not exercise functions of a political character. 

Sefior Pueyrredoén of Argentina urged the reduction of 
high customs barriers and obstacles to freedom of circulation 
in agricultural products (unless such elimination should con- 
stitute a danger to the vital interests of the countries), and 
that for the purpose of exercising the rights of sanitary police 


the title of “The International Union of American Republics for the prompt collec- 
tion and distribution of commercial information.” 

2. The International Union shall be represented by a bureau to be established in 
the City of Washington, D. C., under the supervision of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and to be charged with the care of all transactions and publications 
and with all correspondence pertaining to the International Union. 

3. This bureau shall be called “The Commercial Bureau of American Republics” 
and its organ shall be a publication entitled “Bulletin of the Commercial Bureau of 
the American Republics.” .. . 

15. The Secretary of State of the United States is requested to organize and estab- 
lish the commercial bureau as soon as practical after a majority of the countries here 
represented have signified their consent to join the International Union. 
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and plant quarantine the signatory countries should adopt an 
organic rule that the measures taken be in no case of an 
arbitrary nature. On these conditions only would the Repub- 
lic of Argentina accept the organic plan for the Union. 

The sub-committee, after considering the above suggestions, 
reported a draft of a preamble: 


The American Republics whose moral union rests on the juridical equality 
of the Republics of the Continent and on the mutual respect of the rights 
inherent in their complete independence, desirous of promoting efficaciously 
the increasing conciliation of their economic interests and coordination of 
their social and intellectual activities, and recognizing that relations between 
peoples are regulated by law, as well as by their legitimate individual and 
collective interests: 

Agree to continue their joint action of cooperation and solidarity by means 
of periodic meetings of the international conferences of the American States, 
as well as by means of organs established by virtue of international agree- 
ments and through the Pan-American Union which has its seat in Washing- 
ton and whose organization and function shall be regulated by the present 
convention. . . 


Sefior Pueyrredon rejected this diplomatic statement as it 
stood and proposed the addition of the following amendment: 


Economic cooperation being an essential factor in the realization of these 
purposes, the signatory States will direct their efforts towards the suppres- 
sion of unjust obstacles and artificial barriers which may hinder natural inter- 
change or restrict the liberty of commerce between the nations of America 
without according privileges or creating exclusions. 


The sub-committee and later the full committee rejected 
this, taking the view that the preamble as proposed by the 
sub-committee was entirely adequate, that “the inclusion of 
the proposed provisions especially in the light of the purpose 
of its introduction [italics mine] did not properly belong to 
a declaration of general principles or come within the scope 
of a preamble to the organization of an international institu- 
tion such as the Pan-American Union, which was not to 
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exercise functions of a political character.’ The despatch 
with which the United States tariff was removed from the 
field of metaphysics is not less remarkable than the assump- 
tion that general principles on tariffs are subject matter for 
politics only. 

The Mexican recommendations, implicitly though not ex- 
plicitly, were recognized to be political in character and won 


a partial acceptance.° 
III 


Sefior Maurtua of Peru presented the points for the second 
committee on Public International Law. Discussion began 
immediately and went straight to the heart of what is agitat- 
ing all South America. Ignoring the intellectual feat accom- 
plished by the jurists in their preamble of principles, in con- 
fusing nation (a social indetermined entity) and State (a po- 


litical intrinsically determined institution), Sefior Guerrero 
of El Salvador criticized the report by taking exception to 
the omission of Art. 3, Prog. II of the Conference of Jurists 
held at Rio de Janeiro in 1927: “No State may intervene in 
the affairs of another.” 

The United States delegates’ report omits any reference to 
the ensuing discussion except to comment that the Latin- 
American speakers “voiced with eloquence the general prin- 
ciples of absolute sovereignty and independence,” and to 
quote, no doubt with unction, from that loyal admirer of the 
United States, Sefior Orestes Ferrara, that intervention in 
Cuba was “a work of glory and justice.” 


5Quoted from the official Report submitted by the United States delegation to 
Secretary of State Kellogg (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1928). The 
records of the Conference are not available for public distribution. See Hearings 
Before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, H. R., 70 Congress 1 sess. H. J. Res. 220, 
pp. 35-8, and for other views of Mr. Hughes, pp. 21-35. 

6Cf. Article 3, the preamble to Article 6 and Article 14, of the draft of organiza- 
tion adopted by the Conference. 
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The subcommittee recommended that the whole question 
be postponed to the next International Conference, but at the 
plenary session of the Conference on February 18, Sejfior 
Guerrero presented the following resolution: 


Considering that at this time the firm decision of every delegation has 
been expressed to the effect that the principle of non-intervention and of the 
absolute juridical equality of States be established in a categorical manner, 

Resolved, That no State has the right to intervene in the internal affairs 
of another. 


The storm aroused by this no Parliamentary raising of a 
point of order could subdue, and it remained for Mr. Hughes 
to come to the rescue in his famous speech in which he con- 
fessed to the world, that a committee of “the most distin- 
guished jurists of all the American Republics” found the 
difficulty very great “of distinguishing between international 
law and political doctrine”; but “the real difficulty, if there 
is any ... is an internal difficulty.” Sometimes there arises 
the deplorable situation “in which sovereignty is not at work,” 
in which “there is no government at all, in which for a time 
and within a limited sphere, there is no possibility of per- 
forming the functions of sovereignty and independence .. . 
and American citizens are in danger of their lives.” Mr. 
Hughes leaves the locale of this distressing occurrence anony- 
mous. He may have been referring to Managua, Lima, Rio 
de Janeiro, but then of course he may have been thinking of 
Chicago or even New York. ¢Qui én sabe? 

Wherever the locale, in such a situation, “interposition of a 
temporary character is necessary,” but not intervention. Mr. 
Hughes distinctly stated that “one can read in the textbooks 
that that is not intervention.” Authority can go no ‘higher, 
and so the United States has the right to interposition, which 
of course is inalienable, and it is simply a matter of other 
nations (does Mr. Hughes mean States?) establishing insti- 
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tutions which will make interposition, harmless as it is, un- 
necessary. 


IV 


As we have said all of the discussions on the relationships 
of the American States have been arranged and held in the 
atmosphere of a capitalistic-industrial society the essential 
principle of which is the dominance of the economic interest 
of man. A system of economics based upon interest, the profit 
motive and the two classes—capital owners and wage earners 
—may not in itself demand that this interest be exclusive and 
solitary, though brilliant minds have held that it does. I leave 
this to the specialist in economic theory to decide. But it 
does, however, demand that it, the economic interest, be 
dominant and control. This we intimated is the “form” 
which modern societies are taking on (in varying stages as 
the exigencies of their historical development have produced 
certain situations). But it cannot be taken on completely 
either in North or South America because the old “form” is 
not yet shed. This old form postulated a condition in which 
the various interests of man found their necessary expression 
in institutions. In the very nature of things and especially in 
the nature of man, it is impossible that any one of these should 
dominate the other interests and institutions. This would be 
to destroy the unity of life. 

But also in the nature of things and of man, there is de- 
manded an order, a discipline of action for the establishment 
of these institutions which implies a plan. Who is to impose 
this plan? Ultimately of course, and reductive, God; but 
secondarily those who exercise His authority which in this 
respect is delegated to the Church and to the State. In the one 
it is immediately administered by the Pope and the hierarchy, 
and in the other by what is technically called the government, 
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that is, in the case of the American Republics, those agencies, 
president, council, court, legislature as designated in their re- 
spective constitutions, laws or agreements. In modern ter- 
minology any discussion of these latter agencies is qualified 
by the adjective political. 

Now both “forms” of society, the capitalistic and its prede- 
cessor, recognize that there must be an agency to impose the 
plan and keep the due order in action. They differ in that 
the capitalistic uses the adjective economic, the other eccle- 
stastico-political. (For it is recognized that there is a parallel 
of action, though a superiority of decision when questions of 
principles of justice and ends are considered.) 

Owing to the clash in modern society of these two “forms” 
and to the fact that the capitalistic assumes that the political 
institution of government is on an equality with all the other 
institutions, a paralysis results from the unstable equilibrium 
of such an equation. To avoid this some institution must take 
the lead. This must be the economic says the capitalistic so- 
ciety, since economic considerations dominate and absorb the 
life of man. So the economic institution dominates and rules. 
The essential falsity of such a principle arouses a storm of 
protest, forcing the protagonist of capitalistic society to retire — 
behind his smoke screen. The economic interest will not 
govern, he says, that belongs to politics, or to borrow Mr. 
Hughes’ interesting borrowing from the textbooks, it will in- 
terposit, but it will not intervene. 

This is the inner meaning of all the debates in the Inter- 
national American Conferences. The Conference of 1889 did 
not depart from the economic interest, however it divorced 
itself nominalistically from politics, but it was nowhere so 
stupid as to think that there must not be a regulatory agency. 
And so it produced the Pan-American Bureau behind its 
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smoke screen of a “non-political character.” The Havana 
Conference was in exactly the same position. 


V 


The problem of peace, then, is to resolve these confusions 
into clear statements of tenable principles. Unfortunately 
those who deny the assumption that in man the economic in- 
terest dominates, so far have proposed only a subsidiary in- 
terest which is called cultural relations, a gesture only as the 
various seminars held in its name reveal. They can never 
offer any constructive suggestions because they have surren- 
dered to the capitalistic proponent by accepting the principle 
that government, the political institution, is on an equality 
with all the other institutions, just one among many. (I may 
here add that both parties to the controversy are thinking of 
equality in mathematical or physical terms). Logically, then, 
they would have to hold to the point that the political agency 
or government should dominate or impose the plan. 

But the words “dominate politically” simply cannot be 
addressed to the generation nurtured in the ideology of nine- 
teenth-century democratic theory. Hence this group also re- 
tires to its smoke screen and we have the clauses distinctly 
stating that the Pan-American Union is non-political in char- 
acter, though of course it exercises political functions. 

What is the Pan-American Union? Article 6 of the new 
convention reduces its functions to collecting statistics, compil- 
ing and collecting information furthering friendly relations, 
preserving archives. Who cares about all this? Frankly none 
but the specialists. Is then the Pan-American Union nothing? 
If so why does the debate rage so constantly about it? Because 
of section 4 of this article which states that the Union shall 
act as a permanent commission of the International Confer- 
ences (Conferences, not States, be it noted), to carry out and 
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facilitate the execution of the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ferences and, further, to prepare in agreement with the 
governments, the program of the Conferences for these and 
other purposes. The Governing Board shall provide for the 
establishment of such administrative divisions as it may deem 
necessary. 

If this is not exercising governing and political functions 
what is it? It is so recognized to be by all, despite the careful 
diplomatic wordings. Hence the dispute in the Havana 
conference. 

States, as long as they exist, are bound to have relations 
with each other. These relations must work out into institu- 
tions. These institutions must be regulated, an agency must 
be created, which itself must be an institution. The instincts 
of the men who attend these International Conferences are 
correct in demanding a set of fundamental principles for the 
organization of the Pan-American Union and for interna- 
tional law. But as the reader has surely perceived before this, 
the necessary principles cannot be stated validly until the 
proper definitions of authority, of sovereignty, of law, of the 
State, of politics, and of institutions, are established. 

This work is the sine qua non of all constructive action for 


peace. 





Dante and the Guidi Castles 


JULIA COOLEY ALTROCCHI, A.B. 


Etruscan Apennines where the Arno slips into being, 
not far from the silver source of the Tiber, lies the en- 
chanted valley of the Casentino. It is filled with beauty as 
with flowers and with legend as with loveliness. There is no 
ugliness anywhere to be found in it. The Arno winds in a 
tiny, glinting stream between rows of shimmering poplar 
trees. On either side rise low green-gold hills, a few towered 
villages, magically castellated knolls, and, in the distance, the 
sharp peaks of historic mountains—Monte Falterona,’ fount 
of the Arno, La Vernia,’ the heaven-smiting crag where St. 
Francis received the stigmata, the Giogana where the peaceful 
monastery of Camaldoli*® has lain for more than a thousand 
years, Bibbiena lifting its cluster of white houses to touch 
white clouds. 
For a thousand years the name of the Guidi counts has 
hovered over this exquisite valley, and the fame of Dante, who 


A BOUT thirty miles east of Florence, in a fold of the 


1Dante, Purg., XIV, 16, 17: 

Per mezza Toscana si spazia 

Un fiumicel che nasce in Falterona. 
2Dante, Par., XI, 106-109: 

Nel crudo sasso intra Tevere ed Arno 

Da Cristo prese l’ultimo sigillo, 

Che le sue membra due anni portarno 
3Dante, Purg., V, 94-97: 

A pié del Casentino, 
Traversa un’acqua c’ ha nome l’Archiano 
Che sovra l’Ermo nasce in Appennino. 
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was guest in their castles here, broods over it like a stupendous 
dream. 


I 


The house of Guidi* goes far, far back into the haze of 
time and the shadowy splendors of the Imperial German 
court of the tenth century. It is said that after the Emperor 
Otho I’ had been crowned with the Iron Crown’ in Rome in 
961, he made his way slowly back into Germany, pausing for 
some time in Florence. He had come with a large retinue of 
German counts and barons. Many of these had looked upon 
the fair, vineyard-teeming hills of Italy with that fascinated 
interest bestowed ever by Northern eyes on Southern lands. 
Upon these bewitched barons Otho I conferred territories in 
Italy and left them behind him as feudal lords. One of these 
was Uberto, founder of the great Florentine family of the 
Uberti; another was Lamberto, ancestor of the Lamberti and 
yet another was Guido, father of the long line of Guidi 
Counts. The Emperor Otho left this Guido with the title of 
Count Palatine’ (meaning, having access to the Emperor’s 
Palace), in supreme jurisdiction over the province of Modig- 
liana, with headquarters at the hill town now known as Rocca 
San Casciano, forty miles south-west of Ravenna. 

The Guidi stock was apparently a vigorous and forward 
stock, for it began to push out sturdily in all directions. With- 


4See the interesting and rare old book: Scipione Ammirato, Albero e Istoria della 
Famiglia de’ Conti Guidi, Ammirato, Firenze, 1640. Also Nicola Zingarelli, Dante, 
Storia Letteraria d'Italia, Milan, 1912, pp. 20-21. 

5Otho I the Great—912-973—son of Henry I and Matilde. He entered Italy 
against Berengarius. He married Queen Adelaide, through whom he became King 
of the Lombards. ° 

6Iron Crown supposed to have contained a nail of the true Cross. Brought from 
the Holy Land by Helena, the mother of Constantine. Presented to Queen Theo- 
dolinda by Pope Gregory the Great, 592. Was used in the coronation ceremony of 
almost every Italian ruler from the time of Berengarius I (888) to Napoleon (1805). 

7See Scipione Ammirato, op. cit. 
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in fifty-six years, we come upon a document dated 1054,° 
signed at Stia,’ by which a Count Guido bestows certain prop- 
erties upon the hermitage of Sprugnano in Pratovecchio, near 
Arezzo. This Guido was probably a grandson of Guido of 
Modigliana. The family already had territories and in- 
terests as far south as Arezzo and as far north as Ravenna, 
with castles at Porciano, at Stia, at Montemurlo (near 
Pistoia), and other hill tops, and with dominion over large 
portions of the country between Florence and Ravenna. 

Such was the growing power of these Guidi Counts in 
Tuscany and in Romagna that the great Countess Matilda 
allied herself with them. There is a very significant docu- 
ment signed in 1100 in Florence in which Matilda,” using 
her charming, characteristic proem: “In the name of the 
sacred and undivided Trinity, in the year 1100 from the in- 
carnation of our Lord, in company with Guido (Comite) and 
his son called Guido Guerra”—bestows certain privileges 
upon the monks of Vallombrosa. 

In less than a hundred years these German barons, under the 
increasing favor of the successive Emperors, the three Othos, 
Conrad II, Henry III, IV, and V, had become powers to 
conjure with. They had become oppressors, too, for we be- 
gin to hear murmurs of discontent up Ravenna-way, because 
of abuses both financial and personal. The sheathed sword of 
power turns too often to the unsheathed blade of tyranny! 

The Count Guido Guerra,” mentioned in Matilda’s docu- 
ment as the son, is the first whose deeds begin to sprawl across 
the pages of history as well as across the pages of dusty regis- 


8See Carlo Berni, Guida Illustrata del Casentino, Florence, 1908, p. 131. 

See Beni, op. cit., p. 132. Stia fu capoluogo e mercatale della contea di Porciano, 
e residenza dei Conti Guidi di quel ramo, che vi ebbero signoria. 

10For a very competent life of Matilda see: Duff, Nora: Matilda of Tuscany. See 
also, Ferretti, A., Canossa Studi e Ricerche. 

11$ee Zingarelli, op. cit., p. 2. 
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ters. He was the lord of Spoleto, a brave warrior and a lusty 
supporter of the Emperors Henry V, Lothair II, Conrad 
III, and finally of the great Frederick Barbarossa. It is al- 
most certain that he went on the Second Crusade in 1147 with 
King Louis VII of France. (It is interesting to note that 
Cacciaguida, the ancestor of Dante, was in this same company 
of Crusaders under Louis.) 

It is significant that, while Guidoguerra was absent in the 
Holy Land, the city of Florence, eager to block the power of 
the lords, destroyed Guidoguerra’s castle of Montecroce. On 
his return, Guidoguerra was obliged to live for a time in a 
palace within the walls of Florence. From that time on, some 
of the Guidi occupied city palaces in Florence in the region 
where the Strozzi Palace now stands. 


II 


In 1155, the year that Barbarossa came down into Italy to be 
crowned with the Iron Crown at Pavia, word reached the new 
Emperor that certain of his German barons had been im- 
prisoned in Theodoric’s ancient castle fortress at Spoleto, 
among them being Count Guido Guerra. This infuriated him 
to such an extent that he went to Spoleto, attacked the fortress, 
took it, and caused it to render up the beloved person of Count 
Guido Guerra. 

There is a supposition that Count Guido Guerra and his 
son Guidoguerra III were not altogether mellow, lovable 
characters. The murmur of discontent within the brick walls 
of Ravenna becomes louder and louder. But the loyalty of 
the Guidi to the Emperors and of the Emperors ta the Guidi 
remains constant. 

On the death of Guidoguerra III, the Emperor Henry IV, 
son of Frederick Barbarossa, in an important document of 
March 25, 1911, re-bestows the title of Count of Tuscany upon 
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Guido V, son of Guidoguerra, and confirms him in the pos- 
session of many castles in Romagna and Tuscany, including 
the castles of Poppi, Batifolle, Porciano and Stia, all in the 
Casentino. This Guido” becomes ever more powerful, popu- 
lar among many friends, hated by many enemies, a typical 
seigneur of the time, skilful at arms, strong in dominion, lav- 
ish in entertainment, a splendid host in his various castles to 
soldiers, fair ladies and troubadours. The grateful trouba- 
dours of the time sing of him as “the shining light” of the 
day, “a mirror of nobility.” The ancient castle of Poppi, 
predecessor of the splendid structure that we see just across 
the lawn today, built by Guido’s great-grandsons, must have 
resounded with almost incessant vibrations of lute, lyre, harp, 
singing voice, and clink of flagons. In the palace in Florence, 
Guido entertained lavishly and kept open house for all the 
“singers from France” who were making their way down into 
Italy like a migratory flock of swallows. 

But in the palace at Ravenna, Guido or some transgressing 
relative of his finally overstepped the bounds of decency and 
tolerability. The murmur of discontent within the brick 
walls of Ravenna becomes at last a howl of rage. Certain 
women of Ravenna, beloved by the citizens and their families, 
have been abused. There is a sudden crash of thunder, a 
clash of swords, and, on a bloody day, the Counts Guidi, 
Guido the Fourth, his uncles, his cousins, his sons—all except 
one, a most important one—are slashed out of existence! The 
sole survivor is a tiny, innocuous child, whose surname from 
that sanguinary day becomes Guido Sangue or Guido 
Besangue. Some, however, explain the name melodramatic- 
ally as Guido Bevisangue, literally, Guido Drinkblood, de- 


12Zingarelli, op. cit., p. 12. 

13For the troubadors in Italy, see Zingarelli, op. cit., pp. 9-16, 45-6, 50, 58, 96, 145- 
46, 200; See also Giulio Bertoni: J Trovatori d’Italia, Modena, 1915; P. Mayer: Les 
Derniers Troubadours de la Provence; Joseph Anglade, Les Trouboudours, Paris, 1908. 
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rived from the charming habit developed by Guido in later 
life of cleansing his sword by licking the blood of his ene- 
mies triumphantly from it! 


III 


However, the stock survives gloriously in that bloodstained 
child. He is destined to outstrip his father as chevalier, 
splendid host, topic of history and theme of poets. Dropping 
the bloody surname, he takes the name of his grandfather, 
Count Guidoguerra, and becomes Guidoguerra V. 

Count Guidoguerra was a very gay knight. He was an even 
more lavish patron of the troubadours than his father, and 
the ancient castle of Poppi rang louder than ever with song 
and jest and strumming strings. In Florence, at this very 
time, around the lyric year 1225, were gathered together such 
minstrels as the great Sordello,* Americs de Peguillan, Bert- 
rans de Aurel, and Guilhems Figueira. It is certain that 
Guidoguerra must have entertained Sordello in his palace in 
Florence and it is not at all unlikely that Sordello may have 
ridden out, in the Count’s merry company, into the Casentino, 
to the Castle of Poppi. 

We know that there were great goings-on in that old castle. 
It is grievous to relate that Guidoguerra entertained not only 
troubadours, but mummers and acrobats and troupes of scarlet 
courtesans within its old grey walls. In fact such was the 
din of its revelry and the echo of its deviltry that the good 
monks in the monastery of Camaldoli,” eight miles up in the 


14For Sordello, see Zingarelli, op. cit., pp. 11, 13, 70, 224, 348, 491, 626, 664; 
Dante, Purg. VI, 58-75. See also Browning’s Sordello, and Eugene Benson’s Sordello 


and Cunizza. Also article by Italico Novo, in La Lettura, March, 1927, Trovatori e 


Cantastorie a Treviso. 
15For the full history of the monastery of Camaldoli (founded by San Romualdo 


to whom the mountain was donated for purposes of meditation by Count Maldolo 
of Arezzo in 1012) see Beni, op. cit., chapter on Camaldoli. 
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hills, covered their eyes and closed their ears with horror. 
Finally, when Guidoguerra had ultimately offended by steal- 
ing some of their cattle, they sent two of the brothers down 
with a protest to Guidoguerra, who laughed at their faces and 
went blithely on. The good brothers then sent a delegation 
to the Pope himself. The Pope, thereupon, requested the 
Bishops of Florence and Arezzo to use their holy influence 
with the Count. It is very significant that the Bishops, in 
apparent fear of the great power of Count Guidoguerra IV, 
tacitly let the matter drop! 

During all this rollicking of the Count, one wonders what 
his good wife Gualdrada was doing. For Gualdrada has an 
untarnished reputation for beauty and vi.tue. Dante tells us” 
that Gualdrada came rightly by her worth, for Dante’s great- 
great-grandfather, Cacciaguida, knew /a bella Gualdrada’s 
father, Bellincione Berti, as a sturdy citizen clothed in simple 
leather, and saw her mother “come ever from her mirror with 
her face unpainted”! Even in the fourteenth century Dante 
was sighing for the perennially receding “good old days”’! 

The pleasant adjectives bella or buona, beautiful or good, 
are always coupled with Gualdrada’s worthy name. Dante 
speaks of her in Inferno XVI, 37, as la buona Gualdrada. A 
delightful anecdote, explaining her acquirement of this ad- 
jective is told by Villani in his “Chronicles.”” It seems that 
in the romantic spring of the year 1209, when the Emperor 
Otho IV tarried in Florence,” after receiving the Imperial 
Crown in Rome, all the nobility and fair women of Florence 
were gathered together in the great old church of Santa 


16Dante, Par. XV, 112-114. 

17Cronica di Giovanni Villani, Bk. V, ch. xxxvii. 

18Litta, Famiglie Illustri: Al principio del secolo XIII, molti scrittori rammentarono 
Vaneddoto della bella Gualdrada, fanciulla fiorentina nata a Bellincione Berti, 
aneddoto che il Malespini, il Villani, e tanti altri istorici supposero accaduto nel 
tempio di S. Reparata in Firenze, quando vi passé Ottone IV (cioé nel 1209). 
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Reparata which stood on the site of the present-day Duomo, 
or Santa Maria del Fiore, to give him welcome. As the Em- 
peror’s alert and impressionable eyes wandered over the rows 
of beautiful, silk-clad, bright-eyed women, standing in a 
worshipful line down the central aisle of the church, they 
came to rest on the glowingly lovely face of Gualdrada. 
When the ceremony of welcome was over, the Emperor sum- 
moned to his imperial presence Bellincione Berti and his 
beautiful daughter. A small group of his favorite nobles 
surrounded him, among whom was Guidoguerra IV. 

“T have a great desire to kiss your daughter!” said the Em- 
peror, with an irresistible smile. Bellincione bowed low. 

But Gualdrada, into whose face a flame had sprung, lifted 
her voice and dared to address the Emperor: 

“Sire, no living man shall kiss me unless he be my destined 
husband” |” 

Bellincione paled with fear and anger, but the Emperor 
slapped his thigh, laughed and exclaimed: 

“Well said, my girl! Well said!—Refusing an Emperor’s 
kiss! You’re one in a thousand! Beauty and virtue! By God! 
What a combination! Lucky the man that gets you!” 

Guidoguerra’s heart leaped under his coat-of-mail and the 
Emperor took note of his emotion: 





19As Giovanni Villani’s ancient Chronicle (written before 1348) Book V, Chapter 
XXXVII, quaintly puts it: Quando lo ’mperadore Otto quatro venne in Firenze, e 
veggendo le belle donne della citta che in Santa Reparata per lui erano raunate, 
questa pulcella pik piacque allo ’mperador; e’l padre di lei dicendo allo ’mperadore 
ch’egli avea podere di fargliela basciare, la donzella rispose che gia uomo vivente 
la bascerebbe se non fosse suo marito, per la quala parola lo ’mperadore molto la 
commends; e il detto conte Guido preso d’amore per lei per la sua avvenentezza; e 
per consiglio del detto Otto imperadore, la si fece a moglie. A more modern scholar, 
Roberto Davidsohn Storia di Firenze (Firenze, 1919), applying ruinous research, 
comments thus (note 4, page 85): “But when Otho IV came to Florence in 1209, 
Gualdrada was already a matron, surrounded with children—for thirty years past 
a married woman.” 
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“A worthy match for you, my Guidoguerra! By God! A 
worthy match!” 

So the matter was arranged, with imperial sanction. The 
spirited and impeccable Gualdrada apparently responded to 
the Imperial suggestion, for she and Guidoguerra were mar- 
ried in Florence in that same year of 1209. 

The fact that Gualdrada had at least eight children makes 
it seem plausible that, while her good lord was making merry 
with troubadours and fair ladies at the Castle of Poppi, the 
virtuous wife was all too occupied with domestic duties in the 
Guidi palace in Florence. The eight children all married 
well and passed into the pages of document and history. One 
of the three daughters married into the Donati family—that 
illustrious family which produced Gemma Donati, the wife 
of Dante, Corso Donati, the brave Florentine captain and 
leader of the Blacks who fought at the battle of Campaldino 
in which Dante himself fought as a young cavalryman, and 
Piccarda, the nun, whose wistful experiences are so exquisitely 
related by the Great Poet.” Another daughter married into 
the ancient Adimari” family, whose beautiful loggia, the 
Bigallo, may still be seen adding the crowning touch of love- 
liness to the Piazza del Duomo of Florence. The third 
daughter married Alaghiero, the great-grandfather of Dante 
Alighieri. In Dante’s veins, then, flowed the brave blood of 
the Guidi Counts and the subtle influences of the beautiful 
Gualdrada. 

There were at least five sons, Guido, Tegrimo, Ruggieri, 
Marcovaldo and Aghinolfo. When Guidoguerra died, the 
Emperor Frederick II immediately prepared a document, in 
December, 1220, in which, in recognition of the great and 
honorable services rendered by the Counts Guidi to his father, 


20Dante, Purg. XXIV, 10; Par. III, 4; IV, 97 and 112. 
21Dante, Par. XVI, 115. 
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Henry VI, and to his grandfather Frederick Barbarossa, he 
re-confirmed these five sons, enthusiastically referring to them 
as “most beloved and dear Princes and most illustrious men,” 
in the possession of over two hundred castles!” 

With a whisk of the great Emperor’s pen, what glory of 
up-thrust towers and battlemented walls notching the hill- 
tops of Tuscany, Romagna, and Emilia were distributed 
among the lordly Guidi heirs! 


III 


We are now getting down to the generation of Guido Counts 
whom Dante visited and of whom he wrote. The son of 
Marcovaldo (son of Gualdrada and Guidoguerra), a fifth 
Guidoguerra, was a delightful knight, a great warrior and a 
brave and splendid spirit. He spent his young years in the 
luxurious court of that Orientally splendid monarch, Freder- 
ick II,” to become, in 1255, the Captain of the Guelf army in 
Florence. It was he who counseled the Florentines against 
the expedition opposing Siena which ended in the disaster of 
Montaperti.“ After the disaster, he and the father of Dante 
and all the Guelfs were exiled from Florence. But Guido- 
guerra rose again, and with four hundred soldiers assisted 
Charles of Anjou against Manfred, and secured, in 1267, his 
return to Florence. In Inferno XVI, 39, Dante pays tribute 
to him: 

He was the grandson of the good Gualdrada: 


His name was Guidoguerra and in life 
Much good he wrought with wisdom and with sword. 


In the partition of the two hundred castles among the five 
sons of Gualdrada, the lovely castle of Romena, which was 


22See Ammirato, op. cit. 

23Frederick II (1194-1250), son of Henry VI and Constance of Sicily. A lover of 
arts, letters, luxury and beauty in all its forms. 

24Montaperti, see Dante, Inf. XXXII, 81. 
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already a fine, towered castle in 1008,” fell to Aghinolfo, the 
youngest. It was Aghinolfo’s son, Guido da Romena, with 
his sons, Alessandro, Aghinolfo, and Guido, who were the 
probable hosts to Dante in this same beautiful castle. In 
Dante’s day, the castle is said to have possessed fourteen towers 
and three sets of enclosing walls,” and within the walls there 
is said to have been space for the dwellings of a hundred fam- 
ilies and a hospital for the poor. One surmiser goes so far as 
to suggest that it was this imposing structure which furnished 
to Dante his description of the Castle of Limbo, with its seven 
sets of walls. 

Some of this splendor survives to this day: three truncated 
towers, some lines of jagged walls, two gates, a subterranean 
passage for quick escape into the countryside from the castle 
in time of trouble, and an ancient drawbridge, the whole at- 
tractively located on a low knoll a mile or so north of the 
Pontassieve-Bibbiena road through the Casentino. There are 
exquisite low hills on all sides, covered with chestnut trees, 
cypresses and vineyards. The winding by-road down to the 
knoll from the main road reveals lyric vistas of the castle 
framed between cypress trunks, between festoons of grape 
vines, between leaf clusters. It lies aloof, romantic, lovely, 
guarding its ancient dreams of hospitality in a lilac haze of 
distance. 

We can piece together only dimly, like a torn and faded 
tapestry, not with the brilliance and precision of mosaic work, 
the possible sojourn of the Great Poet at Romena. Over the 
drawbridge is a marble tablet which reads: “Here the 


25Beni, op. cit., p. 224: Fino dal 1008 si sa che turrito e nobilissimo castello era 
Romena, ove risiedeva un Conte Guido Alberto dei Marchesi di Spoleto, Signore poi 
nel 1055 di quasi tutte le Corti del Casentino. Romena had been an Etruscan and 


Roman town. 
26Beni, p. 233, note, which attributes this description to Zuccagni Orlandini. 
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Counts Guidi entertained Dante Alighieri in the early part of 


his exile.” 

Scattered through the Divine Comedy are various allusions 
to Romena, the Guidi and the Casentino, which seem to cer- 
tify this sojourn, and verify Dante’s personal knowledge of the 


region :” 


The rivulets to Arno from the hills 
Descending through the Casentino green, 


Cooling and freshening their little rills. 
(Inf. XXX, 65) 


At the foot of Casentino runs a stream 
Called Archiano which rises in 


The Apennines above the Hermitage. 
(Purg. V, 94) 


There is Romena 


(Inf. XXX, 73) 


Dwelt then the Ravignani, from whom came 
Count Guido down, and who so to this hour 
Has taken lofty Bellincione’s name. 


(Par. XVI, 98) 


Still would the Counts on Montemurlo reign. 
(Par. XVI, 64) 


But the most vivid of the Great Poet’s references lies in the 
grim long passage in Inferno XXX whose scene definitely 
refers back to Romena on Earth. In the tenth ditch of the 
eighth circle of Hell, Dante meets two tortured counterfeiters, 
Simon of Troy, and Adam of Brescia. Now Adam, as Dante 
implies, was summoned from Brescia to Romena by the three 
brothers, Aghinolfo, Alessandro and Guido, because of his 
shrewd expertness in counterfeiting coins. The brothers were 
evidently in debt and needed to multiply the value of their 


27] am using Melville Best Anderson, The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, a 
line for line translation in the rime form of the original, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, World Book Company, 1921. 
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florins. The florin was the standard money of the Florentine 
Republic, a thin, exquisite gold coin, with the image of John 
the Baptist, ancient patron of Florence, embossed on one side 
and the famous lily on the other. As Anderson comments :* 
“This and the Venetian ducats were the standard gold coins 
of the age. As the credit of the Republic depended upon the 
faith that all the world had in its money, to tamper with the 
coin amounted to treason.” 

It was Adam’s business, under the prompting of the 
Guidi, to counterfeit this coin. We may, therefore, imagine 
poor Adam working in some secret, shadowy chamber of this 
castle, aloof from the inadvertent feet of guests or the ad- 
vertent spying of servants, bending over his glass tubes, his 
hot cauldrons, his dies, his clipping instruments, the light of 
his fire playing on his astute, old wrinkled face. 

But one day, we know not how, in the year 1281, news of 
the bad business going on at Romena Castle reached the offi- 
cers of the Republic. There is a spurring of horses up the 
Florence-Casentino road. The Guidi brothers are somehow 
able to save themselves, whether through power, influence, 
bribery, cowardly shifting of the blame upon poor Adam, or 
flight, we do not know. But we do know that on a grey after- 
noon the door of Adam’s laboratory is discovered and opened, 
and the accusing hand of the law suddenly clamps down upon 
his startled shoulder. 

Then the benign officers of the Florentine Republic, so the 
legend goes, decide to make a conspicuous—a flamingly con- 
spicuous—example of poor Adam to all actual and potential 
malefactors the country round. They choose the highest point 
of the Florence-Arezzo road, the skyey pass ten miles beyond 
Romena, commanding the entire countryside in all directions. 
There they erect a stake and build a huge pyramid of branches 


28Op. cit., p. 125. 
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around it. Adam, his subtle hands bound behind him, his 
face grey with terror, is conducted to the top of the pile. All 
the country people for miles about have gathered to witness 
the event. The fire is lighted. The flames crackle. The pillar 
of flame and smoke rises till it may be seen from Florence— 
Adam is cansumed. From that day of holocaust to this, the 
place, which is now a tranquil height with a cluster of grey- 
stone houses clinging to the roadside, is known as Consuma. 
Near by is another place, Ommorto (“Dead Man”), prob- 
ably also commemorating the event.” 

In Inferno XXX, lines 60-78, Dante portrays Adam 
racked with thirst, his limbs twisted into the shape of a lute, 
his mouth agape: 

Ah! look and be intent 
Upon the mode of Master Adam’s woe: 
Living, I had enough of what man wills, 
And now one drop of water crave below. 
The rivulets to Arno from the hills 
Descending through the Casentino green, 
Cooling and freshening their little rills, 
Ever and not in vain, by me are seen, 
Because their image is more withering 
Than the disease that makes my visage lean. 
Rigorous Justice with its goading sting, 
Takes vantage of the very region where 
I sinned to give my sighs a nimbler wing. 
There is Romena, where the coin that bare 
The Baptist’s image I did counterfeit : 
For which I left my body burnt up there. 
But could I Alexander’s wretched sprite, 
Or Guido’s, or their brothers’, down here see, 
For Fontebranda I would not give the sight.” 


Fontebranda is an old spring which may still be seen on the 





*°See the very interesting notes, on the details of Adam’s fate in Beni, op. cit., pp. 
225, 226, 227, and 228. See also Bassermann, Sulle orme de Dante. 
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eastern hill slope of Romena, a quiet pool rimmed in with 
stone. Even the refreshing sight of that well-remembered 
spring, says poor thirsting Adam, would not be more restora- 
tive to his spirit than the sight in Hell of the three Guidi 
brothers who sent him to his death! 


IV 


There are other legends less authentic than this of Adam of 
Brescia hovering about the old castle. One relates that Dante, 
while here the guest of Aghinolfo da Romena (Captain of 
the Taglia, or band of Ghibelline exiles from Florence) , about 
the year 1304 wrote a letter for the Count to the Florentine 
Republic, begging the removal of the ban from the unhappy 
exiles, little dreaming that he was to wander, an exile, all the 
rest of his days.” 

Another legend tells us that while he was visiting at the 
castle in that same year 1304, another guest was Margherita 
Malatesta, daughter of the ill-fated Paolo, lover of Francesca 
da Rimini. It is a pleasant picture to summon, at any rate, 
that of the grim, grey poet and the sorrow-crowned, beautiful 
young Margherita who must have inherited much of her 
father’s fatal attractiveness, sitting before the lighted hearth- 
place at Romena and speaking in low tones of perilous love 
and the tragic event of nineteen years before. As she talked 
with the quiet, keen-eyed man, Margherita was far from 
knowing that he was to immortalize forever and ever™ that 
great tragedy of her childhood, the slaying of her father Paolo 
and her beautiful aunt, Francesca, by the sword of her uncle, 
Gianciotto. Dante doubtless remembered seeing Paolo, in 
his own boyhood in Florence, when Paolo rode magnificently 


30See Beni, notes to p. 231. 
31See Inf., V, 73-142. 
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about Florence as capitano del popolo.” He also remem- 
bered fighting in 1289 side by side at the battle of Campal- 
dino* with Francesca’s brave young brother, Bernardino da 
Polenta—and spoke to Margherita also of those stirring days. 

Although Zingarelli, one of Italy’s greatest Dante scholars, 
and others, say that the Great Poet’s sojourn at Romena can- 
not be absolutely proved, and Zingarelli™ suggests the substi- 
tute probability of a visit at the Guidi castle of Porciano, so 
many Dantean memories cling to Romena’s grey walls that 
we are deeply inclined to believe in the sojourn. The peasants 
all around Romena still speak, in awed voices, of Dante’s visit 
as if the great guest had departed but yesterday. This in it- 
self tends to make certainty of surmise, for the tale has doubt- 
less slipped down from Tuscan lip to lip from the very day of 
Dante’s visit. Only twenty generations, after all, since that 
day, only twenty lineal lips to take the beautiful tale and pass 
it on! 

The quaint contadina who showed us the Castle, on our 
visit to the Casentino, was full of these lingering tales, modi- 
fied, no doubt, but bearing vestiges of the initial truth. She 
told, for instance, a tale of Dante’s meeting on the road be- 
tween Castel Porciano and Stia, a Florentine officer, who had 
been sent to capture him, Florence being wrathfully aroused 
by his correspondences with Henry VII. The ambassador, 
not recognizing him, asked: 

“Ts Dante Alighieri at Porciano?” 

To which Dante quickly replied: 

“When I was there, he was there.” 

“Then,” added the contadina, ‘Dante came to Romena and 


was saved.” 


82Piccola Enciclopedia Hoepli, sub Malatesta:—Paolo di Malatesta da Verrucchio, 
cognato e amante di Francesca da Polenta, Nov. 1282, era in Firinze capitano del 
popolo; ne parti 6/2/1283. 

33Purg.-V, 92. 

34Zingarelli, op. cit., p. 265. 
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As we went down the slope towards Fonte Branda the 
contadina pointed out the fields filled with poppies and 
cyclamen. 

“Dante loved these flowers,” she said. The intimacy was 
such as she would have used in regard to an own grand- 
father’s remembered love of flowers. 

At Fonte Branda, her strangely assorted comment was: 

“When Dante returned from Campaldino with Master 
Adam, and they had arrived here at Fonte Branda, tney both 
drank and Dante said: ‘This is the true Fonte Branda I men- 


tioned, not that fountain of Siena, which would be too far 
9 9985 


from my thoughts’. 
It is possible that Dante himself stood on the brink of this 


very spring, many years after poor Adam of Brescia had been 
consumed on the mountain top, and that, as he paused here, 
the great dream passed across his mind of the tortured coun- 
terfeiter writhing far down in the Inferno and thirsting for 
these cool waters of earth-remembered Fonte Branda, the 
dream that he was, in a few years, to weave in the vast vision 
of the “Divine Comedy.” 


V 


To the eldest son of Guidoguerra and /a bella Gualdrada, 
Guido, was allotted the Castle of Poppi.” On a tall, sharp 


35For a discussion of the mooted question of the Fonte Branda of Siena and the 
Fonte Branda of Romena see Beni, notes to page 227. 
36See Litta, op. cit., for a discussion of the origin of the name Poppi, in Latin, 
Popium or Puppium—from Poppe or Populum or the family Pompilia, which also 
gave its name to Poppiano, Popigliano, etc. There is no mention of Poppi in the 
Florentine archives from 992 to 1169. But there exists a document written in the 
castle on May 18, 1169, by which Giovanni di Donato di Uguccione and his brother 
promised to defend the lands of the monastery of S. Fedele di Strumi in return for 
an annual gift from the Abbot D. Paolo of “two shoulders of pork, 25 cheeses made 
of cow’s milk, and 25 new soup dishes.” 
The first Count of Poppi was Guido Guerra, son of Guido Bevisangue, whose 
title and properties were conferred upon him by Henry VI in a document signed on 


March 25, 1191. 
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hill top rising from the Florence-Bibbiena road, above the 
poplar-bordered, young Arno, some six miles southeast of the 
Castle of Romena, rises the successor of Guidoguerra’s castle, 
built by Guidoguerra’s grandson, Guido Novello. Beautiful 
is the castle at all hours, but never more beautiful than when 
an orange summer moon rises behind the tower and distils its 
enchantment over the greensward in front of the castle and 
over the lyric valley below, yielding a scene which Dante 
must have beheld on many a breathless summer evening. 

Little is known of Guido, though much is known of his 
sons, Guido Novello and Simone di Poppi e Batifolle. 

Both sons grew up to prominent careers. Guido Novello 
became the trusted lieutenant in Italy of King Manfred, the 
luckless son of the great Emperor Frederick II, whom Dante 
describes charmingly as “blond, and beautiful and of aspect 
gentle.”** Guido Novello’s headquarters were in Florence 
and all his activities were such as became a great lord. He 
was popular among the upper classes, honored by the great, 
sung by the troubadours. The singer Guittone of Arezzo 
composed an entire song in his honor, lauding his virtues as 
being equal to those of a king. 

In 1260, Guido fought in the Ghibelline ranks at the famous 
battle of Montaperti staged between Florence and Siena and 
immortalized by Dante as the battle which made the “river 
Arbia flow red.”* This battle gave all of Tuscany into the 
power of the Ghibellines, and Guido’s influence and wealth 
were thereby greatly extended. 

It was probably this very accession of power and wealth 
that caused Guido Novello, together with his brother Simone, 
to found the monastery of Certomondo in the valley below 
Poppi, around which, twenty-nine years later, was to rage the 


37Purg. III, 107; Biondo era e beilo e di gentile aspetto. 
88Inf, XXXII, 81. 
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great battle of Campaldino, and to fortify their joint citadel 
of Poppi. In 1261 they built walls around the entire hill and 
village of Poppi, walls interspersed with strong, battlemented 
towers. When dominion was thus secured, they proceeded to 
enlarge and beautify the residential part of the castle. But 
now Guido Novello rose and rudely took the castle from his 
brother, appropriating it entirely. We may imagine Guido 
for the next five years living a glorious life in Florence, inter- 
spersed with luxurious holiday-times at Poppi, so luxurious, 
in fact, that there arose about his silken leisure the phrase 
“more at ease than the Lord of Poppi.”” 

In the autumn of 1266, Guido was to be rudely awakened 
from his golden dream. The fair-haired young King Man- 
fred was killed at the battle of Beneventum and with him the 
Ghibelline hopes and all the Ghibelline adherents fell to sud-- 
den ruin. Guido had apparently abused his royalist power in 
Florence, for, on the eleventh of November, 1266, he was 
driven from the city of Flowers in a “hail of stones and 
arrows.” He paused at Prato, tried to recover himself, at- 
tempted to enter Florence the next day and was again re- 
pulsed. Down the Florence-Arezzo road he fled now, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. The beat of his horse’s hoofs 
echoed over the Tuscan hills and reverberated against the 
rocky walls of the Consuma pass, as he cantered down the 
valley of the Casentino, on his winged way to Poppi Castle. 
Grateful was the clang of the drawbridge as it fell to receive 
him, grateful the sound of the cobbles of Poppi courtyard! 

We unfortunately hear of the strangely illustrious Guido 
flying for refuge again to Poppi Castle three years later, in an 
encounter between Siena and Florence and finally, twenty: 
three years later, during the famous battle of Campaldino. 


39For a fuller account of the life, deeds and architectural enterprises of Guido 
Novello, see Beni, op. cit., p. 279. 
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VI 


The battle of Campaldino, now famous chiefly for Dante’s 
participation in it, was staged in the plain below Poppi on 
June 11, 1289, between the Guelfs of Florence and the Ghibel- 
lines of Arezzo. It was a peaceful scene, but on that quiet 
June day a dust-raising cavalcade rode down the valley from 
Arezzo and another clattering cavalcade from Florence and 
they met within sight of Poppi’s valley-surveying tower. In 
the front rank of Florentine cavalry, among the noblemen, 
rode a serious, dark-eyed young man whose name was Alighi- 
eri. We have a fragment of one of Dante’s letters in which 
he frankly reveals his sensations on that day:” “The Ghibel- 
line side were almost all wounded or undone, in that battle 
where I found myself no longer a child in war, and where I 
had much fear, and at the end great joy over the various vicis- 
situdes of the battle.” 

In spite of his confessed panic, Dante apparently clung to 
his horse and his post and rode victoriously through the ene- 
my’s ranks with the Florentines. The Aretines made a terrific 
onslaught, their cavalry closing with the Florentine cavalry, 
their foot-soldiers creeping under the horses of the Florentines 
and slashing them open with their swords. Such a clamor of 
fierce cries and clashing metal filled the air that the very walls 
of Poppi castle reverberated and from Lapo’s” tall tower, 
Guido Novello’s frightened servants might see the great cloud 
of dust over Campaldino, split with the lightnings of swords 
and the black wings of arrows! At last Corso Donati rushed 
in with his reinforcements and the Florentines won. Guido 
Novello, the instant the tide turned, was caught with panic- 


49Beni, op. cit., p. 314, also. entire chapter on Certomondo e Campaldino; also 


Zingarelli, op. cit., pp. 115-116. 
41Son and successor to Lapo was Arnolfo di Cambio, builder of the Palazzo della 
Signoria, in Florence. The tower of Poppi is, probably, the architectural sire of the 


great tower of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
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fear and flew away from the field and up to the harboring 
Castle of Poppi. Leader after leader of the Aretines was 
slain. But stalwart and splendid, the martial bishop Ubertini 
fought on until he, too, at last was felled by a young Florentine 
soldier. Dante has left us a very poignant description of the 
last moments of the Aretine leader, Buonconte da Montefeltro, 
who, pierced in the throat, tried to escape from the field, stain- 
ing the earth with his blood, and sank at last on the river bank 
where the Archiano joined the Arno!” 


As I reached the Arno’s brink 
There I lost the sight of my eyes and the speech of my mouth, 
Finishing with the name of “Maria” and there I fell,— 
Ane there remained my body only. 


Dante then describes the great rainstorm that arose that 
night, washing down upon all the gruesome relics of the 
blood-stained field and sweeping Buonconte’s body, with its 
devoutly crossed arms, into the Arno so that no trace of it was 
ever found again. Dante adds that an angel and a demon 
struggled wildly for the possession of his soul, the angel final- 
ly succeeding, because, with his last breath, Buonconte had 
called repentantly upon “Maria.” 

A quaint legend is told that at the very hour of the victory 
of the Florentines, the Priors of Florence were just about to 
leave the banquet chamber together, when a voice cried at the 
chamber-door: “Rise. For the Aretines are defeated!” 
Rushing to the door, they found no trace of mortal messenger 
and knew that Saint Barnabas,—whose holy day it was—had 
brought them news of the victory!“ 

Another touching legend“ is told of a conversation which 
is supposed to have taken place many years after between 


42Purg. V, 88-129. 
*8See G. Villani’s Chronicle, Bk. IV, Ch. cxxxi, p. 313. 
“Beni, pp. 318-319 and notes. 
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Gherardesca, wife of Guido da Batifolle (nephew of Guido 
Novello), and Manentessa, daughter of Buonconte da Monte- 
feltro, who was the wife of another of the Guidi Counts, Count 
Guido Selvatico di Dovadola. They were both going out 
from Florence to their summer castles of Poppi and Prato- 
vecchio and had reached, by the roadway, the site of the battle 
of Campaldino. 

“Oh see how beautiful is that crop of wheat and corn!” 
exclaimed Gherardesca. 

“Very beautiful,” answered Buonconte’s daughter, “but 
I would rather die of hunger than touch a morsel of it.” If 
Dante did visit Guido Selvatico and Manentessa at Prato- 
vecchio, he probably dreamed there his great vision of Buon- 
conte. 

As a matter of fact, the peasants, are said to have avoided 
cultivating that field of death for many centuries after that 
dread day.” 

After the victory of the Florentine troops, the Florentines 
rode derisively up to the walls of Arezzo, and laid waste the 
country round about them, and sacked many an Aretino castle. 
Then they started back for Florence, and espying the fine, tur- 
reted castle of my lord of Poppi rising in crenellated pride 
above the roadway, they swept up the hill and through the 
gates, and battered it into semi-ruin. Then they took the en- 
gines of war, that Guido had filched from the Bargello in 
Florence, many years before, to decorate his own armory at 
Poppi, and carried them back over the hills to the City of 
Flowers. Guido meanwhile fled for refuge, probably to the 
monks of Camaldoli who had looked down from their monas- 
tery with disapproval upon him and his ancestors for so many 
years.” . 






























45Beni, p. 319, note 1. 
46See Litta, op. cit., and Ammirato, Storia Fiorentina, Book III. 
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VII 


Guido’s brother, Simone, seems to have led not quite so ad- 
venturous a life, for his name marks the pages of history far 
less. But Simone’s son, Guido da Batifolle, enters the his- 
tories with a bow and a flash of the sword,” for he was a great 
cavalier and a comrade of Charles of Anjou and he was prob- 
ably Dante’s host at the Castle of Poppi. 

In 1290, we find Guido at Poppi, planning for the erection 
of a new castle. For ten years, ever since the Florentines 
ruinously revenged themselves upon his uncle, Guido Novello, 
- the old castle of the Guidi has stood up in scarred glory 
against the Casentino sky. Now Guido da Batifolle has em- 
ployed the famous architect, Lapo,* to construct a new castle, 
some two hundred yards from the old, on the brink of the 
hill overlooking the Arno. Lapo raised so perfectly propor- 
tioned a castle, with its tall, slender battlemented master- 
tower, its square battlemented walls, its lovely, trefoil-arched 
windows, that it has been compared, as a possible inspiration, 
with the magnificent structure of Lapo’s son and pupil, 
Arnolfo di Cambic, the Palazzo della Signoria, now Palazzo 
Vecchio, begun at approximately the same time in Florence. 
Lapo and Guido da Batifolle little realized that they were 
preparing the Castle for the reception of one of the greatest 
poets of all times. 

In the year 1311 a new honor came to Guido. King Robert 
now appointed him Vicar of Florence. This gave him author- 
ity over the City of Flowers in a most interesting and dramatic 
period of its history: when Palazzo Vecchio and the Barzello 
were being built and the Campanile was about to be lifted, 
when the guilds were seething with wealth and ambition, 


47See Litta and Ammirato, Bk. III. 
48See Beni, op. cit., p. 284, and also Giorgio Vasari, Vita di Arnolfo di Lapo. See 


note 41. 
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when Henry VII was descending into Italy, when the exiled 
Ghibellines were plotting in the byways, when the Donati 
were murdering the Brunelleschi, and the Cavalcanti the 
Pazzi, when all was drama, blood and beauty. Guido was a 
splendid factor in these stirring times. 


VIII 


But the event which was to render Guido immortal was 
private, not political. In the same year of 1311, Guido was 
sojourning at his country castle of Poppi, when he heard of 
the vicinity of the Great Poet, Dante Alighieri. For nine 
years Dante had been exiled from Florence and had been 
wandering from castle to castle, from monastery to monastery, 
from town to town, quietly working for the great Ghibelline 
cause, recently for the Emperor Henry VII as the living sym- 
bol and future hope of that cause, penning letters, gathering 
adherents, meditating and writing. He had already some 
years before, been a guest of Guido’s second cousins, Aghin- 
olfo, Alessandro and Guido at Romena Castle, as we are 
pleased to believe, and now he was apparently again in the 
Casentino. There was a remote bloodkinship between Guido 
da Batifolle and Dante Alighieri, as we have seen. They were 
second cousins once removed. Guido was the great-grandson 
of Guidoguerra IV, while Dante was the great-great-grandson 
of the same Guidoguerra IV. (A portrait of Guido da Bati- 
folle done contemporaneously by Simone Memmi may be 
seen in the Chapter of Santa Maria Novella in Florence.) 

These personal relationships and a certain mutual admira- 
tion would account for Guido’s invitation to the poet and his 
acceptance. Their political interests, however, seem to have 
been divergent, Guido being the servant of the Pope’s vassal, 
King Robert, and Dante being a fervent devotee of the Ger- 
man Emperor Henry VII. Yet Guido’s wife, Gherardesca 
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was in correspondence with the Emperor’s wife, Margherita 
of Brabant, and it is thought that three letters written by the 
Countess Gherardesca to the Empress in the year 1311 and 
dated from Poppi Castle were actually penned by Dante who 
was repaying his hostess by acting as her secretary.” 

It is said that Dante’s hostess was the daughter of the tragic 
Ugolino, Conte della Gherardesca, who had been starved to 
death, by Archbishop Ruggeri, in the “Tower of Hunger” at 
Pisa, with his two little sons and his two grandsons, twenty- 
two years before.” Here, in Gherardesca’s pensive company, 
Dante doubtless dreamed and projected the stupendous vision 
of Ugolino. The two greatest episodes of the Divine Comedy, 
then, were probably suggested and conceived in the Casentino. 

Here too, then, probably, at Poppi Castle, traces of the 
Great Poet linger—echoes of his footsteps, echoes of his voice. 

Poppi Castle rings out in history again in the next genera- 
tion, when Guido da Batifolle’s son, Simone II, rode out from 
Poppi in 1343 with four hundred cavaliers, liberated Florence 
from the notorious Walter of Brienne, Duke of Athens, acted 
as his escort out of Tuscany, and entertained him overnight at 
his Castle of Poppi.” The next morning the Duke, against 
whom Florence had risen with stones, hinted at a desire to 
return. At which Simone is said to have uttered these sig- 
nificant words: ‘My lord Duke, if you do not wish to observe 
the oath you have sworn to the Florentines, I shall not use you 
with force or violence, but will reconduct you to Florence, 
wheze you can debate the thing with the people as may seem 
good to you.” 

When the Duke rode out of Poppi that day, he did not take 
the road towards Florence! In gratitude to Simone, Florence 


49See Zingarelli, p. 265; also the Critical Edition of Dante—Le Opere di Dante, 
Testo Critico, Florence, 1921, Epistles VIII and IX. 


50Dante, Inf., X XXIII. 
51See Litta, op. cit. Guidi. And Ammirato, Storia Fiorentina, Bk. III. 
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sent five hundred cavalrymen to restore Fronzola to him, as 
well as Poggio, Moncione, Pietra Valsa and other castles. 
This Simone II da Batifolle e Poppi prospered so much that 
he was able greatly to beautify the Castle of Poppi and to 
build the beautiful staircase of the inner courtyard. The war- 
rior statue which still stands at the top of these stairs is said 
to represent Guido da Batifolle, Dante’s host.” 

In the year 1440, the last of the Guidi® allied himself with 
the Duke of Milan and thus betrayed Florence. As a result 
he was beseiged at Poppi by Neri Capponi and the Florentine 
troops. The castle held out until its inhabitants were on the 
point of starvation. Then the last of the Guidi Counts 
emerged from the castle, under truce, and standing on the 
drawbridge, conversed with Neri Capponi. It is said that he 
ruefully asked: “Can it be that your masters will not leave 
me my castle which has been ours these many hundred years? 
With the rest do what you will.” 

But Neri was firm, accusing the Count of betraying his 
sacred pledge to Florence. A few days later, the Casentino 
beheld a strange sight, a Guidi at last in the guise of humilia- 
tion. The Count and his family rode mournfully out of the 
Castle of Poppi followed by a cavalcade of forty-four mules 
bearing away the last of the Guidi wealth. Neri Capponi took 
possession of the Castle in the name of Florence and planted 
the banner of the lily high on Lapo’s beautiful, tall tower. 
Thus the last of the Guidi lords rode out of the historic valley. 




























52Beni, op. cit., p. 287. 
53Beni, op. cit., pp. 281-282; Ammirato, Volumes XI, XII, XVI. In brief summary, 


Carlo Francesco, although he had received many benefits from the commune of 
Florence, hated Cosimo and Pietro, and when, in 1440, Niccolé Piccinino, general of 
the army of the duke of Milan came through, Francesco opened up the road to him. 
But the Florentines overcame Niccolé and sent an army to castigate Francesco. Neri 
Capponi took over the Casentino and Francesco became an exile. 
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ProBABLE GENEALOGY OF THE Guipi Counts" 


Count GuIDo 


J 


(Ancestor of the family, given the lordship of the province of Modigliana, 
with headquarters at Rocca San Casciano, by the Emperor Otho I, in 955.) 


‘TEUDEREGRIMO 


Count Guido II, of Porciano 
(Founder of the Counts of Porciano) 


Guwo III. 


Guwo IV. 


(Friend of Countess Matilda of Tuscany. Signed document with her in 
1100.) 


GUIDOGUERRA I 


GuIDOGUERRA II 
(Crusader with Louis VII in 1147. Favorite of Frederick Barbarossa.) 


Gu mpocuErra III 


| 


54Compiled from Ammirato, op. cit., Litta, op. cit., Zingarelli, op. cit., etc. 
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Guiwo V 
(Made Count of Tuscany in 1191 by Henry VI and endowed with many 
castles. Slain in Ravenna uprising, 1217.) 


GumocuErRA IV (m. “La BELLA GUALDRADA.”) 
(Or Guido Sangue or Bevisangue. A great lord sung by the troubadours. 


Died — 7.) | ta 


Guo MArcOvALDO Daughter 
¥ m. Algahiero 


GUIDOGUERRA | 


AGHINOLFO 


Gu1po DA RoMENA Gumo NovELLo SIMONE DI BATIFOLLE 
V. BELLINCIONE 


Gumbo DA BATIFOLLE ALAGHIERO 


AGHINOLFO, GUIDO 
(Host of Dante) 


AND ALESSANDRO 


Hosts of Dante 
Condemned in Dante, SimonE II DANTE ALAGHIERI 


Inf. (Host of Duke of Athens) 


A \ 
RosERTO. Uso. 
(Friends of Petrarch). 


Son cedes Poppi to Florence 
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ProBABLE GENEALOGY OF DANTE, 
(Showing Guidi Heritage.) 


CACCIAGUIDA. 


(Born between 1091 and 1094. Went on Second Crusade with Louis VII 
and Conrad III in 1147. Guidoguerra I was also on this expedition. ) 


ALAGHIERO 


(Married a daughter of Guidoguerra IV and La Bella Gualdrada, who 
died in 1217. Alaghiero lived to be a hundred years old.) 


BELLINCIONE. 


(Still living in 1251. This son was apparently named after La Bella 
Gualdrada’s father, Bellincione Berti.) 


ALAGHIERO 
(Married Bella or Gabriella, daughter of Durante di Scolaio degli Abati. ) 


’ 


DANTE ALIGHIERI 
(Born 1265.) 





St. Augustine and Inter- 
national Peace 


By HERBERT WRIGHT, PH.D. 


the praises of former Secretary of State, Frank B. 

Kellogg, because he had been singled out for the Nobel 
Peace Prize of 1929 as a recognition of his outstanding 
achievement in securing the adoption of the General Pact for 
the Renunciation of War. By the terms of this pact forty-nine 
nations have condemned “recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies” and have renounced it “as an 
instrument of national policy in their relations with one 
another.” Moreover, they have agreed that “the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or 
of whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means.” 

It is fitting that a citizen of the United States should have 
been instrumental in bringing about the adoption of this 
agreement, because the United States has been conspicuous 
in its use of mediation, conciliation, arbitration and other 
pacific means of settling its own disputes and of aiding others 
in settling their disputes, ever since the Jay Treaty. Conse- 
quently, we, at least, can very readily understand that this 
General Pact is not simply a sudden burst of enthusiasm for 
the ways of peace on the part of a weary world not yet re- 
_ covered from the devastating effects of a recent world-wide 

war, but is rather another link in the mighty chain of human 
brotherhood which the nations of the world have been forg- 


G te pres over a year ago the world resounded with 
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ing slowly, but nonetheless steadily, in spite of great obstacles 
and many setbacks, ever since Christianity began to leave its 
impress upon the people of the earth. 

And why not? It takes no seer to perceive clearly that the 
conflict of physical strength is futile in deciding the justice 
of the claims of belligerents. Might no longer makes right in 
private affairs between individuals within the State, because 
here recourse is to be had to courts, impartial arbiters, long 
since introduced by the community to render just and un- 
biased decisions. Let us not, therefore, be pessimistic at the 
slowness with which this same principle has been developing 
among the nations, where unfortunately, at least until quite 
recently, there has been some tendency to give preference still 
to the ancient and savage method of deciding differences, 
namely, the test of physical strength, war, which after all 
does not really decide the justice of the conflicting claims, 
but merely postpones the decision. Else how can one explain 
the increasing agitation in certain sections of Europe for the 
revision of the “Peace” of Versailles, within a dozen short 
years of the War? 

“Until quite recently,” for the adoption of the General 
Pact for the Renunciation of War seems to be a concrete 
exemplification, among the nations, of the working of that 
subtle influence that contributed to the rise of the present 
courts of justice within the State—an influence towards a more 
amicable and more equitable adjustment of individual dif- 
ferences than is to be obtained by personal combat—a more 
or less unconscious development of that fundamental Chris- 
tian principle which received such warm commendation, as 
St. Matthew tells us,’ in the Sermon on the Mount, when the 
Saviour of mankind promised to peacemakers the glorious 
title of “children of God.” Surely, a principle, to the exem- 


1 Matthew v. 9. 
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plification of which so rich a reward has been attached, must 
have left deep traces of its influence even in the early days of 
Christianity. 


I 


Almost 1500 years to the very day before the bestowing 
of the Nobel Peace Prize upon Mr. Kellogg, there died in 
Northern Africa a man who has been characterized in mod- 
ern times as “the most profound thinker and most brilliant 
writer of the age, a man of vast learning and consummate 
dialectical skill,’ St. Augustine.* After thirty-three years 
of a more or less profligate existence, the prayers of his saintly 
mother and the example of St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
wrought his conversion to Christianity. He thereupon be- 
came just as ardent and vigorous in defending Christianity 
as he had previously been in flaunting it and his zeal was 
soon rewarded by his appointment as Bishop of Hippo in 
northern Africa. Not only do his thirty-five years (395-430) 
as Bishop of Hippo warrant his selection as representative of 
Christian thought of the period in which he lived, but his 
voluminous correspondence with men of all ranks and locali- 
ties also gives testimony that even his contemporaries re- 
garded him as an authority upon all things Christian. It is 
fitting, therefore, to turn back fifteen centuries to examine 
Augustine’s thoughts upon this most absorbing question of 
peace and its relationship to war. 

At the time at which he lived, all the then-known world 
belonged to a vast political, juridical and social organization 
known as the Roman Empire, whose object and aim was to 
extend the Pax Romana, as it was called, to all the lands 
under its domination. The Empire embraced a multitude of 
peoples and the Pax Romana was regarded as the political 


2 Mackail, History of Latin Literature, p. 276. 
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formula for the happiness of the world. It is true, as Father 
Yves de la Briére points out,’ that 


there were numerous shadows upon this picture of the Pax Romana .. . 
the moral and spiritual evils of paganism, the military and political dis- 
turbances, the praetorian insurrections and palace revolutions, as well as the 
frightful pagan persecutions against Christianity and later the disorder caused 
by heresies when the Empire had become Christian and the Caesars meddled 


in dogma. 
But it is equally true that* 


from the point of view of the peoples, advantages were not lacking. There 
were unquestionably almost everywhere the considerable benefits of a pro- 
longed peace, of a strongly guaranteed security, of a rather general material 
prosperity, of a powerfully and prudently organized administration, which 
respected, in great measure, the autonomy of each group of peoples. 


But these blessings were not earned without constant strug- 
gle. Even in the first days of Christianity, before it had sup- 
planted the paganism of the early Empire, Rome, the mis- 
tress of the world, was continually beset by hordes of bar- 
barians from the north. They were with great difficulty re- 
pulsed in the third and fourth centuries, and in the following 
century their onslaught was so fierce that it could no longer 
be withstood. In August of the year of Our Lord 410, Rome 
was stormed and sacked by a mixed army of Goths and Huns 
under the command of Alaric, king of the Visigoths. The 
shock spread by its capture through the entire Roman world 
was of unparalleled magnitude. This calamity was attributed 
by the pagans of the time to the Christian religion, which was 
fast superseding the religion formerly predominant, poly- 


theism. 
It was this charge’ that prompted Augustine to undertake 


3 La conception du droit international chez les théologiens catholiques (Paris, 1930), 
3¢ lecon, p. 2. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Augustine, Retractationes, ii, 43, 1. 
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the production of one of his best compositions,’ the De Civi- 
tate Det, which engaged his attention for twelve years, finally 
being completed in 423." In this justly celebrated treatise, 
which has been the chief source of disclosing the Christian 
attitude of the time toward peace and war, Augustine roundly 
flays the abuse of force in the immoral and unjust wars of 
pagan antiquity and explains how war can be just and how 
it accomplishes the all-wise designs of Divine Providence. 

The subject was not strange to him. In 398, near the begin- 
ning of his episcopate in Hippo, he had made his first contact 
with the problem of war and peace and had introduced the 
distinction between just and unjust wars, in a refutation of the 
charges made by one Faustus, a Manichaean, against the 
immorality and impiety of the Old Testament in that it speaks 
with praise of the wars undertaken by Moses and the Isra- 
elites in the quest of the Promised Land. 

Fourteen years later, in 412, when two Roman officers, the 
tribune Marcellinus, a Christian officer who enjoyed an 
important role in the affairs of northern Africa, and the old 
proconsul, Volusianus, a pagan, were discussing the latter’s 
claim of the incompatibility of Christianity with the civic 
and military service of the Roman State, the Christian, em- 
barrassed by the texts cited by the pagan, had asked Augustine 
how he should reply. Augustine, in a letter to Marcellinus, 
explained how the apparent incompatibility of the texts with 
legitimate service of the State could be reconciled. 

The same question recurred in 418, when Count Boniface, 
a public official, asked Augustine how, while being a soldier 
and an officer faithful to his office, he could fulfil his duties 
in the moral and spiritual order as a good Christian.. Augus- 
tine explained, in a letter to Count Boniface, how the 


6 Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, ii, p. 440. 
7 Simcox, History of Latin Literature, ii, p. 428. 
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profession of arms and the duty of a soldier, when properly 
envisioned, are compatible with Christian morals. The 
crimes of wicked soldiers, as he explained elsewhere, in a 
sermon commemorative of St. Lawrence, are chargeable not 
to military service, but to wickedness (non militia, sed ma- 
litia) ; not to the fact of their being soldiers, but to the fact 
of being wicked, of committing crimes execrable in civilians 
as well as soldiers. 

The following year, 419, Augustine completed his com- 
mentaries or questions on the Heptateuch, that is, the first 
five books of the Old Testament plus Joshua and Judges, 
wherein he comments on the texts relating to the wars of 
Moses. In the course of his comments he makes observations 
on just and unjust wars, what is permitted or forbidden in 
military operations, notably the just passage of the Hebrews 
across the territory of the Amorrhites. The story of the latter 
incident was borrowed from Augustine by the celebrated 
Hugo Grotius, who relates* that, when Moses found it neces- 
sary to pass through the territories of others, he offered first 
to the _Idumaeans, then to the Amorrhites, these stipulations, 
that he would follow the king’s highway and would not turn 
aside into private possessions; that, if he should have need 
of anything belonging to them, he would pay them a fair 
price. “An innocent passage,” says Augustine,’ “which 
according to the most equitable law of human society ought 
to have been freely granted, was refused.” 

Compare with this, if you will, the provisions of Article 16 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, which in effect lays 
down that, in the hypothesis of a transgression of the cove: 
nants of Articles 12, 13 or 15 by any member of the League, 


8 De Jure Belli ac Pacis (originally published in 1625), II, ii, 13 (English transla- 


tion of Carnegie Endowment, p. 172). 
%Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, iv, 44 (Migne, Vol. 34, col. 739). 
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the Council of the League may have recourse to the armed 
forces of the other members to protect the covenants of the 
League, and adds that the members “will take the necessary 
steps to afford passage through their territory to the forces of 
any of the members of the League which are cooperating to 
protect the covenants of the League.” 

But, to return to Augustine, the only other contemporary 
incident which evoked from him an expression of opinion 
on the relation of peace to war occurred in 429, the year 
before his death. At that time Count Darius, a Roman official, 
was about to attempt to quell a rebellion in northern Africa 
and he hoped to accomplish the pacification of the country 
without recourse to measures of violence. Augustine very 
properly felicitates him on proceeding by the ways of justice 
and not by the ways of violence when it is possible to refrain 
from the appeal to arms. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in Augustine there is to be 
found no systematically organized theory or treatise on inter- 
national relations or on peace and war, such as are encoun- 
tered later in Thomas Aquinas, Francisco de Vitoria and 
Francisco Suarez. In Augustine, there are only fugitive 
expressions here and there as contemporary events brought 
them forth. But fragmentary though they be, these expres- 
sions are nonetheless important in the influence they had on 
subsequent Christian thought. Theologians and philosophers, 
moralists and canonists borrow heavily from Augustine until 
long after the Peace of Westphalia. The encyclopedic work 
of Grotius, for instance, contains no less than 178 separate 
references to the works of Augustine. 


II 


In the paragraphs which follow, an attempt has been made 
to piece together, mosaic-fashion, Augustine’s opinions upon 
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peace and its relation to war,” culled from the works men- 
tioned briefly above as well as from a few other works, so as 
to ascertain, if possible, what theory of international peace 
was in Augustine’s mind, even though not systematically 
expressed in a formal treatise on the subject. To make the 
resultant more authentic, Augustine’s own words (in English 
translation) have been used wherever possible. 

‘What is peace?” he asks in commenting upon one of the 
Psalms,” and immediately sets to work to answer the self- 
imposed question: ‘Peace exists where war is absent. What 
is this, where war is absent? Where there is no contradiction, 
no resistance, no opposition. . . . And so there is no peace 
where there is a conflict.” 

This definition seems so simple and obvious as scarcely to 
be required, but it is fundamental to the entire subject and its 
necessity becomes apparent from its applications. Being gen- 
eral in character, this definition applies to everything of which 
peace can be predicated. And therefore, in the De Civitate 
Dei, in which the temporal and earthly city is compared with 
the eternal and Heavenly city, Augustine forthwith applies 
his definition :” 

The peace of the body, then, is the ordered regulation of the parts. The 
peace of the irrational soul, the ordered repose of the appetites. The peace 
of the rational soul, the ordered harmony of knowledge and action. ‘The 
peace of the body with the soul, the ordered life and safety of a living 
creature. The peace of mortal man with God, the ordered obedience in 
faith to the eternal law. The peace of men, ordered concord. The peace of 
the home, the ordered concord of those members of the family who rule with 
those who are ruled. ‘The peace of the city, the ordered concord of those 
citizens who rule with those who are ruled. The peace of the celestial city, 


10 These passages were collected by the author in 1912 for his master’s essay at the 
Catholic University of America and were published (in part) in an article in the 
Catholic World, September 1917. 

11 Enarratio in Psalmum 84, 10 (in 9) (Migne, Vol. 37, col. 1075). 

12 De Civitate Dei, xix, 13 (Migne, Vol. 41, col. 640). 
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the most ordered and most harmonious fellowship of enjoying God and one 
another in God. The peace of all things, the tranquillity of order. 


It is evident, then, that in its various applications, Augus- 
tine’s definition of peace, as just given, has one common 
element, namely, the absence of conflict and the presence of 
“order,” which in turn is defined as “the disposition of the 
equal and the unequal, attributing to each its own place.” 
Obviously, where everything is in its own proper place, there 
can be no war, no contradiction, no resistance, no opposition, 
no conflict. Here, however, we are primarily concerned with 
the peace of men, or “ordered concord.” 

The object or end of this concord is the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the temporal goods of this life: “The whole use, 
then, of things temporal is related to the fruit of earthly peace 
in the earthly city, while in the heavenly city it is related to 
the fruit of eternal peace.” 

These two cities, the one, “surpassingly glorious, whether 
we view it as it still lives by faith in this fleeting course of time 
and sojourns as a stranger in the midst of the ungodly, or as 
it shall dwell in the fixed stability of its eternal seat above”; 
the other, a city, which “though it be mistress of the nations, 
is itself ruled by the lust of conquest” “—these two cities are 
inextricably enwound and intermingled with each other in 
this life. And of these” 
the families which do not live by faith seek their peace in the earthly advan- 
tages of this life; while the families which live by faith look for those eternal 
blessings which are promised, and use as pilgrims such advantages of time 
and of earth as do not fascinate and divert them from God. . . . Thus the 
things necessary for this mortal life are used by both classes of men and 
families, but each has his own peculiar and widely different aim in using 
them. The earthly city, which does not live by faith, seeks an earthly peace, 


13 Op. cit., xix, 14 (Migne, Vol. 41, col. 642). 
14 Op. cit., i, praef. (Migne, Vol. 41, cols. 13 and 14). 
15 De Civitate Dei, xix, 17 (Migne, Vol. 41, col. 645). 
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and the end it proposes in the ordered concord of those citizens who rule 
with those who are ruled is a combination of men’s wills to attain the things 
which are helpful to this life. The heavenly city, or rather that part of it 
which sojourns in this mortal condition and lives by faith, necessarily uses 
this peace also, until this condition, to which such a peace is necessary, shall 
pass away. 


It becomes apparent, then, that’ 


the things which this [earthly] city desires can not be justly denied to be 
good, for it is itself, in its own kind, better than all other human good. For 
it eagerly desires an earthly peace for the sake of enjoying earthly things; 
and it wishes to attain this peace when it wages war. Since, if it has con- 
quered and no one remains to resist it, there will be a peace, which was not 
had when the opposing parties contested for the enjoyment of those things 
which were insufficient, unhappily, to satisfy both. This peace is sought for 
by laborious wars; it is obtained by what is styled a glorious victory. Now, 
when the victory is gained by those who defended the juster cause, who doubts 
that the victor should be congratulated and that a desirable peace has been 
obtained? ‘These things, then, are good and without doubt the gifts of God. 


Not only is peace a good or a blessing, but it is the one 
which, after some manner or other, is universally desired.” 


For anyone, no matter how he looks upon human affairs and our common 
nature, acknowledges, as I do, that, just as there is no one who does not wish 
to be happy, so there is no one who does not wish to have peace. For even 
they who desire wars, desire nothing other than to be victorious; by making 
war, therefore, they wish to obtain peace with glory. For what else is victory 
than the subjugation of those who resist us? And, when this has been accom- 
plished, there will be peace. Wars, therefore, are waged to secure peace, 
even by those who are eager to exercise their warlike nature in command and 
battle. And hence peace obviously is the end sought for by war.’® For every 
man seeks peace even in waging war; but no man seeks war in making peace. 

Even those who desire to disturb the peace, in which they are, do not hate 
peace, but wish it changed to suit their will. They do not, therefore, desire 


16 Op. cit., xv, 4 (Migne, Vol. 41, col. 440-1). 

17 Cf, Enarratio in Psalmum 48, 6 (in 17): Omnis homo requiem quaerit (Migne, 
Vol. 36, col. 560). 

18 Cf, De Civitate Dei, xv, 4, quoted above. 
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to have no peace, but to have a peace more to their liking. And although 
men have separated themselves from the rest of men by sedition, nevertheless, 
unless they maintain some kind of peace with their fellow-conspirators and 
fellow-plotters, they do not accomplish their purpose. And therefore even 
robbers, in order that they may with greater strength and greater safety 
invade the peace of others, desire to have peace with their associates. 

And so every man desires to have peace with those of his own circle, whom 
he wishes to live in accordance with his dictates. For even those against 
whom he wages war, he desires to make his own, if possible, and impose 
upon them, when they have been captured, the laws of his own peace.”® 


This natural craving for some sort of peace on the part of 
Augustine’s contemporaries, who had complained of Chris- 
tianity’s responsibility for its loss, was quickly perceived and 
analyzed by Augustine in a passage which discloses the dan- 
gers of an ungodly peace:” 


You do not desire peace and prosperity and plenty, in order to use these 
blessings honorably, that is to say, with moderation, sobriety, temperance and 
piety; but in order to obtain an endless variety of pleasures in mad extrava- 
gances and to generate from your prosperity moral evils which are far worse 
than raging enemies. But the famous Scipio, your chief pontiff, who was 
adjudged the noblest of men by the entire senate, fearing just such a mis- 
fortune as this of yours, refused to agree to the destruction of Carthage, the 
Roman Empire’s rival at that time, and opposed Cato, who advised its 
destruction. He feared that enemy of weak minds, security; and he saw that 
fear was necessary as a suitable guardian for his wards, as it were, the 
citizens. 

Nor was he mistaken; the actual result proved how truly he had spoken. 
For after Carthage . . . had been destroyed, out of their prosperity in 
quick succession arose disastrous evils. First, concord was weakened and 
destroyed by raging and bloody seditions. Then soon, by a union of evil 
causes, such great massacres proceeded from civil wars, so much blood was 
shed, savageness seethed with such avidity for proscription and plunder, that 
those Romans who in their more virtuous life had feared evils at the hands of 
their enemies, now that their virtue had been lost suffered greater cruelties 
at the hands of their fellow-citizens. 


19 Op. cit., xix, 12, 1 (Migne, Vol. 41, cols. 637-8). 
20 Op. cit., i, 30-1 (Migne, Vol. 41, cols. 43-4). 
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This very lust of conquest, which with other vices existed among the 
Roman people more undiminished than among any other people, after it had 
taken possession of the more powerful few, pressed under the yoke of subjec- 
tion the others also, worn and wearied. For when would that lust become 
subdued in the hearts of the proud, since by a succession of advances they 
may finally obtain kingly power? Nothing could obtain this succession of 
advances, unless ambition prevailed. But ambition would by no means 
prevail, except in a people corrupted by avarice and luxury. And a people 
becomes avaricious and luxurious through prosperity. 


The reason underlying the rise of evils out of prosperity is 
very evident. For” 
if the better things of the heavenly city, whereby the victory will be secured 
in eternal and highest peace, are neglected and these earthly goods are coveted 
to such a degree that they are either believed to be the only goods or loved 
more than those which are believed to be better, misery necessarily will follow 
and the evils already possessed will increase. 


Yet, despite their evils, some wars are just.” Wars under- 
taken on the authority of God, for instance, must be just.” 
Hence the Israelites waged just wars.“ But in general:” 
“Those wars are wont to be defined as just which avenge 
wrongs, if any nation or state, which is to be punished by war, 
has neglected either to exact punishment for wrongs done by 
its members or to return what has been wrongfully taken 
away.” 

Moreover, Christian doctrine does not forbid all wars,” 
or the soldiers in the Gospel narrative” would not have been 
advised by John the Baptist merely to abstain from extortions 


21 Op. cit., xv, 4 (Migne, Vol. 41, col. 441). 

22 Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, iv, 44 (Migne, Vol. 34, col. 739). 
23 Contra Faustum, xxii, 75 (Migne, Vol. 42, col. 448). 

24 Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, iv, 44 (Migne, Vol. 34, col. 739). 
25 Ibid., vi. 10 (Migne, Vol. 34, col. 781). 

26 Epist. 138 (ad. Marcellinum), 15 (Migne, Vol. 33, col. 531). 

27 St. Luke, iii, 14. 
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and deceit and be content with their wages, but would have 
been advised to withdraw from military service and give up 
their profession entirely. Nevertheless, when the wise man 
wages even just wars, he will” 

far more, if he remembers that he is a man, lament the fact that just wars 
have been necessary for him. For unless they were just, he would not wage 
them, and therefore for the wise man there would be no wars. [Italics mine. ] 
For it is the injustice of the opposing party which compels the wise man to 


wage just wars; and this injustice must be a source of grief to a man, 
because it is men’s injustice, even though no necessity arose therefrom of 


waging war. 

If, then, we might ask, even the wise man laments the neces- 
sity of waging war, why does God permit it? Augustine has 
a ready answer :” 


Either to deter, destroy or subdue the pride of mortals; since not even a 
war waged on account of human greed can injure not only the incorruptible 


God, but even His saints, to whom rather it is beneficial for the exercise of 
patience, humility of soul and the bearing of paternal correction. 


The greatest benefit of war, however, is found in the attain- 
ment of its end, peace. For, 


to make war on your neighbors and thence to proceed to others and through 
mere lust of conquest to crush and subdue people who do you no harm, what 
else is this to be called than vast robbery ?* 


Therefore, to carry on war and extend a kingdom over entirely subdued 
nations, to the evil seems to be happiness; to the good, necessity. But because 
it would be worse if the unjust conquered the just, it would not be out of 
keeping to call even that “happiness.” But beyond doubt it is a greater 
happiness to have a good neighbor at peace than to subdue an evil neighbor 
by war. Your wishes are evil, when you desire that one whom you hate or 
one whom you fear be one whom you can conquer.” 


28 De Civitate Dei, xix, 7 (Migne, Vol. 41, col. 634). 

29 Contra Faustum, xxii, 75 (Migne, Vol. 42, col. 448). 
30 De Civitate Dei, iv, 6 (Migne, Vol. 41, cols. 116-17). 
31 De Civitate Dei, iv, 15 (Migne, Vol. 41, col. 124). 
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Furthermore, conquest cannot be the end of war. For he 
who lusts for extensive dominion does not seek conquest as 
an end, but as a means, the means of obtaining a peace suited 
to himself. For, “wars are waged to secure peace,” even by 
those who are eager to exercise their warlike nature in com- 
mand and battle. And hence peace obviously is the end sought 
for by war.”” 

Nevertheless peace is not obtained by war. The earthly 


city™ 
is often divided against itself by litigations, wars and battles, and quests for 
victories either life-destroying or certainly short-lived. For any part of it 
that wars against another part of it seeks to triumph over the nations, since 
it is in bondage to vice. If, when it has conquered, it is swelled up with pride, 
the victory is life-destroying; and if, considering the common misfortunes of 
its condition, it is more disturbed by the adversity that may come than elated 
with the prosperity already obtained, that victory is then only short-lived. 
For it will not be able to rule abidingly over those whom it has victoriously 
subdued. [Italics mine. ] 

And if war does not attain its object, how can that object 
be attained, how can peace be secured? 

Leaving this wider question unanswered for the moment, 
it might be well to see how peace is secured among indi- 
viduals:* “If we desire to receive the peace of the times, let 
us not pretend to keep peace with our neighbors. For if you 
truly wish to conquer the devil, your enemy, be reconciled 
quickly with your neighbor.” Let us not pretend to keep peace, 
as we would be doing, if we but concealed our belligerent 
attitude; but let us be quickly reconciled. And how this 


82 Cf. also Epist. 189 (ad Bonifacium), 6. 

33 De Civitate Dei, xix, 12, 1, quoted above; cf. also op. cit., xv, 4, quoted above; 
Epist. 229 (ad Darium), quoted below. 

34 De Civitate Dei, xv, 4 (Migne, Vol. 41, col. 440). 

35Sermo 174 (De Letania), (Migne, Vol. 39, col. 2078). 
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reconciliation is to take place is very clearly expressed by 
Augustine :® 


I am going to tell you something that frequently happens among men. 
Sometimes someone is inimical to a very dear friend of yours, who previously 
had been the friend of both. Two of the three -friends become mutual 
enemies. What shall he do who remained neutral? Your friend desires, 
entreats, demands that you second his hatred of the other and flings these 
words at you: “You are no friend of mine, for you are a friend of my 
enemy.” ‘The other also meets you with the same charge. For the three of 
you were friends. Of the three, two become discordant; you remained. If 
you ally yourself with the one, the other will become your enemy, if with the 
latter, the former ; if with both, both will object. See the trial ; see the thorns 
in the vine whither we have been led. You expect me, perhaps, to tell you 
what to do. Remain the friend of both. Those who mutually disagreed, 
will agree through you. [Italics mine. ] 


Obviously, then, a peaceable adjustment of private differ- 
ences is secured by the intervention of a mutual friend. Why 
should not international differences be adjusted on the same 
principle? 

For, since the individuals make the home and” 


the home should be the beginning or element of the city, and every beginning 
bears reference to some end of its own kind and every element to the integrity 
of the whole of which it is a part, it follows plainly enough that domestic 
peace has reference to civic peace, that is, the ordered concord of domestic 
obedience and domestic rule has a relation to the ordered concord of civic 


obedience and civic rule. 


International peace demands and presupposes national 
peace; national peace demands and presupposes domestic and 
individual peace. Now it has been seen that individual peace 
is secured through the kind offices of mutual friends and 
domestic peace is secured through mutual cooperation.’ Why, 


36 Sermo 49, 6 (Migne, Vol. 33, col. 323). 
37 De Civitate Dei, xix, 16 (Migne, Vol. 41, cols. 644-5) ; cf. op. cit., xix, 13, quoted 


above. 
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then, is international peace left to be decided by war, which 
does not really accomplish its purpose, instead of by mutual 
friends and mutual cooperation? 

This question, likewise, received a very adequate and un- 
equivocal answer from Augustine in a short letter® addressed 
to the distinguished officer Count Darius, who had been the 
instrument of effecting a reconciliation between the Empress 
Placidia and Count Boniface and had also been successful in 
obtaining a truce with the Vandals. Darius is about to embark 
upon another peace mission in northern Africa and Augustine 
felicitates him upon discarding the ways of violence in favor 
of the ways of peace :” 


Those warriors are indeed great and worthy of singular honor, not only 
for their consummate bravery, but also—which is of higher praise—for their 
eminent fidelity, by whose labors and perils along with the blessings of divine 
protection and aid enemies previously unsubdued are conquered and peace 
obtained for the commonwealth and the pacified provinces. But it is a higher 
glory to destroy war itself with a word than men with the sword and to 
procure or maintain peace by peace, not by war. For those who fight, if they 
are good men, doubtless seek for peace; nevertheless it is through blood. Your 
mission, however, is to prevent the shedding of blood. And so, that which is 
a necessity to others is a happiness to you. Therefore, my worthy, illustrious 
and very powerful lord and very dear son in Christ, rejoice in this singularly 
great and real blessing vouchsafed to you and enjoy it in God, to whom you 
owe that you are what you are and that you undertook such a work. May 
God strengthen “that which He hath wrought in us through you.” [Italics 


mine. ] 
It is this spirit of peace-making, so highly lauded by Augus- 
tine, that should be preserved even in waging war:” 


Consider this, then, first of all, when you are arming for battle, that even 
your bodily strength is a gift of God. For, considering this, you will not 


38 Epist. 229 (ad Darium), 2 (Migne, Vol. 33, col. 1020). 
39 Psalms, \xvii, 29. 
40 Epist. 189 (ad Bonifacium), 6 (Migne, Vol. 33, col. 856). 
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employ the gift of God against God. For if, when faith is pledged, it is to 
be kept even with the enemy against whom the war is waged, how much more 
with the friend for whom the battle is fought! Peace should be your desire; 
war should be waged only as a necessity and waged only that God may by 
it deliver men from the necessity and preserve them in peace. For peace is 
not sought that war may be stirred up, but war is waged that peace may be 
secured. Be peace-makers, therefore, even when waging war, so that those 
whom you conquer, you may make conscious of the utility of peace by your 
conquest. 


III 


The doctrine of Augustine, as contained in the excerpts 
quoted above, may be summarized under the three headings 
of peace, war and conciliatory settlement of disputes: 

Peace. Peace is not simply the absence of battles, but 
ordered concord, by virtue of which everything is put in its 
just place. The object of this concord is the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the temporal goods of this life. Peace itself is a 


blessing which, after some manner or other, is universally 
desired. The evils resulting from long-continued peace arise 
from the belief that these temporal goods are an end rather 
than a means to a higher, eternal peace. 

War. Despite their admitted evils, some wars are just, that 
is, those which avenge wrongs. God permits wars to chastise 
sinners and make trial of the just. But war is so violent a 
means to obtain peace that even just wars should be under- 
taken only as an extreme means, when less violent means have 
failed. Once undertaken, war should be waged throughout 
only to obtain real peace, not victory or conquest; otherwise it 
will not attain its object, ordered concord. 

Conciliatory Settlement of Disputes. We, as individuals, 
should be quickly reconciled with our enemies and should 
make every effort that our friends who have fallen out be 
reconciled through us. Since the individuals make the home, 
the homes the State, and the States the world, peace between 
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individuals has a direct bearing upon peace between nations. 
Even when engaged in war, we should have a spirit of peace- 
making, so that our enemies will perceive the utility of peace 
with us. It is a higher glory, however, to destroy war itself 
with a word than men with the sword and to maintain peace 


by peace, not by war. 
IV 


From all that precedes, it does not seem to be forcing the 
argument to conclude that, in Augustine’s mind, world-wide 
peace could be obtained, so far as possible in this life, by the 
submission of disputes which lead to war to the decision of 
an impartial arbiter, provided that the two prospective bellig- 
erents were willing to submit to and abide by his decision; 
that two belligerents would do this willingly, only when they 
have learned to be just; and that nations will learn to be just 
in proportion as their citizens learn and practice right morals. 
This conclusion is corroborated and confirmed by the general 
spirit of the writings of Augustine, especially the comparisons 
of the earthly and heavenly cities. They are alike, he says, in 
that they both seek peace for the enjoyment of earthly things.” 
They are unlike in that one makes this the last end, the other 
uses it as a means to a higher and better peace,” the true and 


perfect peace of eternal life :* 


Even the heavenly city, therefore, while in its state of pilgrimage, avails 
itself of the peace of earth and, so far as it can without injuring faith 
and godliness, desires and maintains a common agreement among men regard- 
ing the acquisition of the necessities of life, and makes this earthly peace bear 
upon the peace of heaven; for this alone can be truly called and esteemed 
the peace of reasonable creatures, consisting as it does in the perfectly 
ordered and harmonious enjoyment of God and of one another in God. 


41 De Civitate Dei, xix, 17, quoted above. 
42 Op. cit., xix, 20 (Migne, Vol. 41, col. 648). 
43 Op. cit., xix, 17 (Migne, Vol. 41, col. 646). 
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course of history played prominent roles on the stage 

of life, and it is worthy of note that one of these was a 
slave brought from a Grecian town to purple Rome, there to 
assume the despised task of teaching. When Tarentum capit- 
ulated to the aggressive Roman State in 272 B.c., one of the 
victors, M. Livius Salinator, took back with him a talented 
prisoner of war, Andronicus, a man destined to be Rome’s first 
translator and teacher of Greek epics, and her first actor of 
Greek dramas. With the advent of this energetic youth—he 
was but twelve years old at the time—Roman education 
underwent a radical change in methods used and in matter 
taught. During the next bicentenary Rome enjoyed a long 
period of expansion in manifold ways. Military success 
changed it from a city-State into a peninsular power, from a 
small republic to a far-reaching empire; political influence 
and prestige followed close in the wake of conquering armies; 
business grew apace; wealth and luxury accompanied power 
and commerce. It was during this period that Roman educa- 
tion outlived its childish clothing, put on Grecian garb, and 
gradually became the distinctive mark of the upper classes. 


I 


Before entering upon the new educational regime begun by 
Andronicus, we might profitably pause and note to what extent 


PA course of histo men of humble station have in the 
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the Romans had been acquainted with Greek. Were they 
ignorant of the mellifluous language of the Greeks prior to the 
inauguration of the /udi grammatict, as the new schools were 
called? Did this active people know naught of their neighbors 
to the southeast? Certainly such was not the case, for while 
it is impossible to determine when the first infiltration of Gre- 
cian knowledge began, commerce even in its earliest stages 
must have occasioned important dealings with Greek-speaking 
communities, for many such colonies were scattered along the 
coasts of Italy and in the island of Sicily soon after, if not be- 
fore, the traditional date of the founding of Rome. Naturally, 
then, the trading class knew enough of the Greek language to 
traffic with these settlers; and we may well suppose that Latin 
sailors, docking at ports in the Aegean archipelago, were 
struck with wonder and admiration for the highly developed 
civilizations thriving in these miniature but artistic democra- 
cies. 

Nor was diplomacy slow to follow the flag of trade and the 
banner of war. At Tarentum, in 282 B.C., the Roman envoy, 
Lucius Postumius, addressed his audience in Greek. Other 
proofs are at hand showing that Greek was known to more 
than a few Romans. The earliest Roman historians, Fabius 
Pictor and Cincius Alimentus, composed their works in Greek, 
thereby showing a practical knowledge of that language and 
the expectation of finding readers of Greek among their fel- 
low citizens. Moreover, the guardians of the Sibylline Books 
must have been conversant with Greek, since these famous 
prophecies were composed in this tongue.’ 

From these and similar accounts we see that Greek was 
known to the Romans decades before the coming of Livius 
Andronicus. Nevertheless, to him belongs the credit of found- 
ing the /udt grammatic1, and of introducing Greek methods in 


1Cicero, Pro Balbio, ch. 24. 
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education. Heretofore, the language had been learned out- 
side the meager curriculum of Roman studies, picked up from 
Greek slaves or caught from sailors and traders of bilingual 
ability. Henceforward, Greek was to serve as the cornerstone 


of education. 
II 


The process of Hellenizing Roman education can be 
divided roughly into two periods: the first, a gradual awaken- 
ing of the practical-minded Roman to the treasures of wisdom 
and beauty stored up in Grecian culture and literature; the 
second, a general adoption and adaption of Greek ideals in 
education. It was truly an adoption because the Romans in- 
corporated into their system of education whatever Greek 
tradition dictated ; it was likewise an adaption because Roman 
education never wholly lost its primitive character, practical- 
ity. The first period extends up to 50 B.C., during which 
Roman education was being shaped by Grecian influence. 
The completeness of the transformation undergone during 
this time may be seen by comparing Cato’s list of studies 
proper to Roman youth with Varro’s curriculum for the cul- 
tured young noble. The conservative Censor limited the essen- 
tials of education to agriculture, law, oratory, medicine and 
war; the liberal course according to Varro comprised gram- 
mar, dialectics, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
music, medicine and architecture.” The second period covers 
the two following centuries during which Roman training 
stood forth moulded on models of Grecian cast. It was during 
this second epoch, the Ciceronian, the Augustan and the Silver 
Age, when Greek ideals monopolized educational interests 
and when Roman culture towered highest. The seed, planted 
by a lowly slave, had grown to a mighty tree and was bearing 
fruit a hundredfold. 


2Disciplinarum Libri, 9. 
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It is perhaps pertinent to inquire here into the educational 
training afforded young Romans previous to the arrival of 
Livius and the inception of Grecian pedagogy. There had 
long existed in Roman life a class of teachers called /ittera- 
tores, usually slaves or freedmen. These educators, however, 
restricted their instructions to the “three R’s” and made no 
pretense at leading their young pupils into the loftier realms 
of knowledge. When these rudimentary schools first sprang 
into existence is difficult to determine. Livy, relating the 
seizure of Virginia as she entered the forum, notes the presence 
of schools in the vicinity.* Plutarch puts the date much later, 
stating that Spurius Carvilius was the originator of public 
schools at Rome.* At any rate, schools in those early days 
were not so necessary, and this for several reasons, namely, the 
extreme simplicity of Roman life, the ideals of manhood, the 
subjects taught, the satisfactory custom of having parents in- 
struct their offspring, and the almost constant military struggle 
of the young nation. 

Among the Romans the purpose of education was one of 
character formation, of fitting youth for the ordinary affairs 
of life and assisting in simple government. In his great work, 
De Offictis, Cicero sums up the qualities expected to be found 
in the worthy Roman son: modestia cum pietate in parentes, 
in suos benevolentia.” Awe for the gods, reverence for the 
laws, obedience to parents, industry, courage, patriotism, and 
temperance were the virtues sought in the traditional training, 
a training begun on mother’s knee and continued by father’s 
side. The sole purpose of education was to rear hardy, obedi- 
ent, loyal lads who would be their parents’ pride and their 
country’s defense. The prime feature of an education with 


8Livy, Book 3, ch. 44. 
*Plutarch, Quaes. Romanae, 59. 
5Cicero, De Officiis, 2, 46. 
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this salutary but limited aim was naturally self-control and 
restraint. Hence developed those marked Roman character- 
istics of sobriety and patient endurance. 

In imparting this education, home was the place, parents 
the teachers, imitation the method, biography and legend the 
means. At home the children were first under the guidance of 
maternal care, and Tacitus remarks that the management of 
the household and of the children was a mother’s greatest 
joy and pride.® The boy’s next instructor was his father, who 
by taking the teacher’s place pocketed the teacher’s pay. 
“Nothing,” says Juvenal in his seventh satire, “will cost a 
father less than his son’s education.” 

Reading, writing and simple calculations in arithmetic were 
the staple subjects, although Plutarch specially records that 
Cato instructed his son in letters, law, and outdoor exercises.’ 
The older boys were constantly in the company of their father; 
they followed him on the farm and in the battle, at the forum 
and around the baths, listening to him advise clients or defend 
one caught in the toils of the law, thus learning their future 
duties from direct observation. This close attachment to the 
father was carried on until the boy doffed his toga praetexta 
and entered upon man’s estate, at or about the age of seventeen. 

Such a schooling, though fraught with many real benefits 
and full of simple wisdom, incurred some grievous defects. 
An education of this nature was mainly moral and practical; 
the range of intellectual interests was quite cramped, and hard- 
ly any attempt was made to attain mental culture. Mommsen 
remarks that this institution of home training was® 


of homely and scarce conscious wisdom . . . But amidst the admiration which 
it awakens we may not overlook the fact that it could only becarried out, 


®Tacitus, Dialogi, 28. 
TLife of Cato, ch. 20. 
8History of the Roman People, Vol. 1, p. 233. 
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and was only carried out, by the sacrifice of true individual culture, and by 
complete renunciation of the equally charming and perilous gift of the Muses. 

It is quite true to say that the Romans never conceived any 
further aim in education than to teach a man how to keep his 
household in good order, bear his part in counsel, and to fight 
valiantly for his fatherland. Unlike the gifted Greeks, the 
Roman never thought of acquiring knowledge for its own 
sake, just to enjoy the intellectual pleasure derived therefrom. 
Left to himself, the Roman was a shrewd farmer, a patient 
soldier, a painstaking lawyer. Further afield in the world of 
the mind he never strayed; in fact, Cato and his partisans 
scented danger in the absolute intellectualism of Greek as soon 
as it rose above their own narrow horizon. 

Tne key-note of Roman training was imitation. The mos 
majorum must be maintained. Pliny’s epistle (the seventh) 
aptly expresses the idea of this ultra-conservative training: 
what the fathers themselves were, they made their sons, who in 
turn made their sons the same. Such an attitude toward edu- 
cation made any but family supervision unnecessary, hence the 
long omission of State control. We find here a curious para- 
dox. The Greeks, who favored and fostered State interven- 
tion in the education of their children, never won that whole- 
hearted devotion and obedience to the State which the Roman 
Republic enjoyed from its citizens. How was this desired imi- 
tation effected in early days? The practical Roman father 
would set before his son the deeds of his ancestors and national 
heroes, then bid him emulate their glory and follow in their 
wake. Surely an array of gods and heroic ancestry would 
stir the ambition of any generous-minded boy. 


III 


With this survey of what Roman education was before its 
renovation under foreign influence, we may now indicate the 
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outstanding differences between Greek and Roman ideas and 
ideals in the theory and practice of education. In democratic 
Greece, the aim of education was the full and harmonious 
development of all the faculties; in republican Rome, the end 
was to train citizens morally good and physically strong. The 
Greeks sought educational results by creating an environment 
of culture through art, religious ceremonies, drama and a free 
and open life. The Romans sought it by placing before the 
young concrete examples of noble or heroic characters. The 
Greeks’ attitude toward convention was respectful, never rigid 
or slavish; established usage was the norm of a Roman stickler 
for the custom of the elders. The Greek was intent on better- 
ment; the Roman cherished neither the concept nor the desire 
of progress. The Greek aimed at gracefulness in movement; 
the Roman admired sobriety in conduct. The Greek measured 
all by a standard of harmony and proportion; the Roman 
judged everything by utility and effectiveness. Despite these 
opposite ideas, staid, conservative Rome gradually took on a 
deep veneer of Grecian methods and traditions. The result 
of this change was a complete revolution. Before the advent 
of Greek influence, the training was one of character rather 
than of mind, and invariably obtained at home; after it, train- 
ing was chiefly intellectual, frequently at the expense of 
morals, and always acquired at school. The nature and devel- 
opment of the school will be found in the following para- 


graphs. 
IV 


Livius Andronicus, Greek by birth and education, when 
brought to Rome for the purpose of teaching his owner’s chil- 
dren, wished to indoctrinate learning according to the prac- 
tices commonly employed in his native land. There teachers 
used as textbooks the masterpieces of great authors, and espe- 
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cially the immortal poems of blind Homer. Naturally enough 
Livius would want to teach Latin in much the same fashion as 
his countrymen were accustomed to treat the study of their 
mother tongue. But alack! there were no texts. To supply 
this crying need, industrious Livius set about translating into 
Saturnian verse the Odyssey, which he wisely preferred to the 
Iliad, thinking, no doubt, a tale of adventure more congenial 
to Roman temperament than a delineation of character. This 
work, made about 250 B.C., marks the birth of Latin litera- 
ture and served as the standard textbook for nearly two centu- 
ries, lasting until the boyhood days of Horace. 

Beside teaching both Latin and Greek, privately at first, 
publicly after his manumission, Andronicus also translated 
several Greek dramas into Latin. ‘These renditions, like the 
Odyssey, were intended to be, and were in point of fact, text- 
books in the schools. Not content, however, with translating 
works of the Greek masters, this versatile son of Hellas, staged 
his translated plays and then acted a leading role in them: 
quia ts et scribebat fabulas et agebat.’ 

The work introduced into Roman pedagogical life by An- 
dronicus was taken up and continued by Quintus Ennius, a 
bard of surprising versatility and talent. Born in Calabria 
about 239 B.C., Ennius met M. Porcius Cato during a cam- 
paign in Sardinia and went with him to Rome, where he fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Andronicus, teaching Greek and Latin, 
translating Greek plays and earning for himself the title, 
“Father of Latin Literature.” His Annales deserve special 
mention because in them we find for the first time the form of 
Latin hexameter fixed and the rules of Latin prosody fairly 
well worked out. To imitate the meter of Homer must have 
been quite a task, for the laws of verse written in Greek could 
not without change be applied to Latin poetry. 


9Piautus, Festus 1. 333. 
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Shortly after the death of Ennius, in the year 169 B.C., 
Crates of Mallos, a scholar of first rank, head of the library at 
Pergamon and himself a living library, came to Rome on an 
embassy for Attalus of Pergamon. An accident occurred in 
which unfortunate Crates broke one of his legs, and while in- 
capacitated for other business, he delighted the Romans by 
delivering lectures in Greek. Crates and the Pergamon school 
represented breadth of study and were opposed to the meticu- 
lous grammatical delvings of the Alexandrians. This wide 
viewpoint was singularly suitable for teaching a literature 
then in its earliest stage, and it was this principle which pre- 
vailed in subsequent centuries. Another proof for the extent 
of Roman familiarity with Greek may be drawn from the re- 
ception and acclaim accorded lectures in Greek, lectures 
which charmed the hearers and must have lent no little sup- 
port to the Hellenic influences already begun by the two half- 
Greeks, Livius and Ennius. 

Just ten years after the embassy from Pergamon, another 
deputation of three clever Greeks came over from Athens to 
plead for the remission of a fine imposed by arbitration on the 
Athenians for violating the lands of Oropus. A delay in 
rendering judgment gave leisure for discussion, and Car- 
neades, youngest, boldest, most fascinating of the trio, gave 
brilliant lectures in Greek, espousing the cause of justice to 
the admiration of all. But he courted applause too eagerly, 
and tactlessly showed on the following day that justice was 
nothing but the right of might. This shifting of beliefs seemed 
flippant and dangerous to the Romans, so cautious Cato advo- 
cated an immediate settlement of the political issue and a 
summary dismissal of the Greek sophists from sober Rome. 
But the attractive dress given the doctrines of Carneades had 
jibed nicely with Roman notions of practicality; his tenets of 
Utilitarianism and Eclecticism from that day onward never 
lacked warm supporters among the Romans. 
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Of course, no foreign influence, however captivating, how- 
ever elevating, could win its way to favor without stubborn 
opposition. Large groups of men are always slow to admit 
change in policy, and this is particularly true of educational 
systems. Add to this the natural conservatism of the Roman 
people, and we can readily see forces retarding the tide of 
Grecian influence. The coming of the Hellenes with their 
broad, characteristic ideas in education, in literature, and in 
philosophy, is deservedly called an invasion, not merely be- 
cause through its literature and art Greece achieved a beauti- 
ful revenge for her defeat at Roman hands, but because active 
hostility had to be overcome. The power of the movement 
and its certain victory can best be understood by realizing its 
triumph over bigoted, stubborn, narrow but patriotic and in- 
fluential men. The master passion of the best Greeks, a love 
for beauty and speculation, was quite foreign to the Roman 
mind. Some, indeed, were fascinated by the novel charms of 
this new culture and methods of attaining it; but many were 
not thus enchanted, and for generations the struggle lasted be- 
tween the hoary champions of the older, cruder education and 
the ardent advocates of the new. 

The leader of the opposition was, of course, Cato, who clung 
tenaciously to the passing customs of yore, but his uncompro- 
mising attitude to all things Greek was doomed to failure. 
He tried to stem the tide and ended by being caught in its 
resistless rush. Decrees might be enacted; Cato might de- 
nounce; but neither Senate nor Censor could stay the wheels 
of kismet, and it is an irony of fate that Cato himself had 
brought to Rome the very man destined to play a leading part 
in spreading that same Greek culture which Cato opposed. 
In later life Cato applied himself to the study of Demons- 
thenes and Thucydides, but these pursuits were only for the 
sake of oratory. In regard to Greek literature he told his son, 
bonum est inspicere, non perdiscere. 
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Not all Romans decried and resisted the Greek movement 
and for them victory was inevitable. The fine mind of Greece 
was too beautiful—and Beauty has ever her hour of triumph— 
to be kept out of the capitol on the Tiber. Among those who 
favored the introduction and spread of Greek culture was 
Aemilianus Paullus, the first man to bring back books from a 
campaign in the East, and the first to establish a private library 
at Rome. Again, when Mummius utterly defeated the 
Achaeans in the battle of Leucoperta, the victor plundered 
unhappy Corinth but forbade the destruction of the statues 
and other monuments, preferring to ship them off to grace the 
Seven Hills of Rome. More Grecian art and literature 
poured into Rome, when the rich library and royal treasures 
of Pergamon fell, in 133 B.C., into the hands of the rapacious 
Romans. By this time Roman education was well leavened 
with the effusive influence of Greek, and at this period we find 
its culture and methods of training securely established. 
Scipio Aemillianus, the adopted son of Paullus the conqueror 
of Perseus, Scipio Africans the Younger, Panaetius the 
philosopher, Terence the comedian, Plutarch the historian, 
and their learned friends formed the select Scipionic circle 
which was a strong stimulant to the Hellenizing movement. 
This brings us to the second period. 


V 


From the nature of the case, definite dates cannot be given, 
but, from the first century before, to the end of the first century 
after, the coming of the Redeemer, Roman education appro- 
priated to the full Greek pedagogical principles, and it was 
during this second epoch that we find Roman literature at its 
best. The Roman had yielded to the Greek in methods of edu- 
cation, but Roman virility had not yet succumbed to the soft- 
ening effeminacy of the corrupting East. It was, therefore, 
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during these centuries that an assiduous Cicero studied and be- 
queathed to posterity the fruitful results of his labors. Then, 
too, Horace made his great contribution to classic literature, 
and a Mantuan bard delighted his and all subsequent genera- 
tions with fact and fiction told in melodious verse. Then Livy 
painted the past in his histories, and Sallust depicted more 
recent happenings, while Caesar related his own war experi- 
ences. During this span of years Roman culture, thoroughly 
Hellenized, ripened, then rotted. When the cycle of time 
had told off a hundred years after Christ’s birth, Roman 
education lost its chief end, namely, the training for public 
life. Rhetoric grew artificial, superficial, glowing with empty 
glitter. We shall not, however, treat of this decadence without 
considering more closely the Greek schools. 

Perhaps a caveat should be registered here. We must not 
imagine that the introduction of a foreign language was just 
a widening and an upward extension of the current curricu- 
lum. No, a new pedagogical principle had sprung into being; 
nor can we easily overestimate the importance of basing cul- 
ture on the study and acquirement of a foreign but fertile, 
beautiful and polished literature. What Latin literature was 
to Western Europe during and shortly after the Middle Ages, 
Greek was to refined Romans during the centuries immedi- 
ately preceding and succeeding the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

The new grammarians, whose schools we are discussing, 
taught the art of writing and speaking Greek, and likewise a 
fuller study of Latin. Previous to the work of Livius Androni- 
cus, the Romans had had no suitable texts, the Tables of 
Laws serving as primer and catechism in the classroom. From 
the translation of the Odyssey onward, numerous other trans- 
lations and imitations of Greek plays and poems taken from 
Hesiod, from the lyric and dramatic poets, furnished abundant 
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material for reading and interpretation. Suetonius, moreover, 
relates that the Greek masters sometimes composed and lec- 
tured on Latin compositions of their own creation.” In these 
readings, translations and interpretations the masters main- 
tained, in general, a broad outlook, thus following the idea 
of the Pergamon school rather than that of the Alexandrian. 
Hence syntax, the bane of much modern teaching in languages, 
had only a minor role in the day’s tasks. Much attention, how- 
ever, was given to etymology, of which Varro gives us some 
curious examples illustrating primitive philology. 

Composition was another form of training in the gramma- 
rians’ curriculum. This comprised the expounding and para- 
phrasing of the lesson by the teacher before asking the pupils 
to do the same. Since the master explained the text according 
to his own liking and felt no deep regard for historical criti- 
cism, there was little opportunity for pupils to distinguish 
between fact and fancy, or to acquire habits of accuracy. 

Although the curriculum of the grammar school included, 
in a limited degree, mathematics and a dose of dialectics, the 
principal objective was to give the students a mastery of 
language, a preciocity in expression, both written and oral. 
These attainments were to be won through a ready familiarity 
with the best Latin and Greek authors. Quintilian in his 
Institutiones Oratoricae gives Greek the preference and sub- 
joins his reason for so doing:" A sermone Graeco puerum 
incipere malo, quia Latinum qui pluribus in usu est, vel nobis 
nolentibus perhibet, simul quia disciplinis quoque Graecis 
prius instituendus est, unde et nostrae fluxerunt. 

Alongside of this secondary education there arose a yet 
higher institute of learning, the scholae rhetoricae. This type 
of school was the apex of Roman education, the culmination 


10De Grammaiticis, I. 
11Op. cit., Lib. I, 1. 
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of a long, practical literary training. When Rome entered 
upon world-politics, her civil servants needed the benefit of 
rhetoric and philosophy which these finishing schools offered 
as a direct preparation for professional life. Consequently, 
their courses were patronized by all intending to follow a pub- 
lic career, usually that of a statesman or of a jurisconsult. 

The ambition of the Romans was to model their speeches 
on the oratorical exercises of Lysias, Demosthenes, or Thucy- 
dides. The Gracchi brothers, who had pursued studies in 
rhetoric under Greek masters, were probably the first to use 
the keen weapon of Greek oratorical training in the demo- 
cratic cause. Carbo did the same, but the middle class soon 
found Greek culture a rather expensive luxury and promptly 
denounced it as an idle folly of the rich. There is a noticeable 
Greek influence in the series of great orators Crassus, Antonius, 
Cotta, Hortensius and Cicero, all of whom flourished during 
the best period of Greek domination. While these leading 
speakers of the age sometimes minimized their debt to Greek 
training, nevertheless the superiority of Greek teaching and 
teachers was indirectly proclaimed by the State itself when 
Crassus, as Censor, suppressed the Latin rhetorical schools 
in 92 B.C., calling them schools of impudence, haunts of idle- 
ness and contrary to the custom of the elders.” Surely this was 
an open avowal of Greek supremacy in the art of higher 
education. Undoubtedly the Greek masters had behind them 
a trusty, time-tried tradition in methods and were really suc- 
cessful in teaching skilful arrangement in plan, fruitful 
invention of arguments and a nimble use. of appropriate lan- 
guage in oratory. For an aspiring orator to neglect such help- 
ful training would have been rash indeed; wherefore the 
fashion obtained of attending lectures until all who ambitioned 
a lucrative post or lofty position in senate or court had learned 


12Suetonius, De Rhet., I, 1; Cicero, De Oratore, III, 24. 
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to sharpen their wit and polish their speech at the Greek 
schools of rhetoric. In fact this ancient form of college was 
primarily instituted to supplement the good linguistic training 
already received in the grammar school. 


VI 


The finished form of Grecian training and its resultant cul- 
ture were not, however, by any means an unalloyed blessing 
for the Roman nation. Since those only who possessed money 
and leisure could continue their studies, the benefit of added 
schooling was the exclusive boon of a privileged intellectual 
élite. The new ideal, humanitas, as Tullius termed it, was sup- 
planting the revered mos majorum, and surely eradicating the 
remnants of a quondam approach to social equality. Momm- 
sen says :”° 

The new humanity as the very name indicates, renounced the specific 
peculiarities of Roman life, nay even came forward in opposition to them, 
and combined in itself, just like our closely kindred “general culture,” a 
nationally cosmopolitan and socially exclusive character. Here too we trace 
the revolution which separated classes and levelled nations. 


Hellenism, therefore, proved an ever-widening gap between 
plebeian and noble. The commoners disliked and distrusted an 
education which was never intended for them; consequently, 
this Greek rhetorical training never wholly lost its exotic 
character. In the better days of the Republic, too much 
familiarity with Greek was regarded by the average Roman 
with suspicious eye, and Cicero astutely veiled his perfect 
knowledge with the language and literature when expediency 
made it folly to be wise.“ Not only the less fortunate plebs, 
but even some of the educated cherished in their hearts a 
disdain for things Greek, and Cicero jocosely reminds the 


13History of the Roman People, Vol. 3, p. 417. 
14De Oratore, Il, 4. 
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recipient of one of his letters that “he cares so little for all 
things Greek that he would not even take the Via Graeca to 
reach his Villa.”” 

Nor was this disdain unilateral. The fortunes of war had 
subjected the Greeks to the Romans, but the conquered looked 
upon their conquerors as sordid barbarians, strong in some 
hundred spearmen, but ignorant of the better side of life. 
Withal the Roman realized his intellectual inferiority; he 
knew his soul had no wings, but he boré the veiled sarcasm 
of his Athenian teacher-slave for love of the graceful forms 
into which he was soon able to cast his thoughts, the very ones 
borrowed from the more gifted, more original sons of Hellas. 

At this point a brief digression concerning the pay and posi- 
tion of the teacher may be pardonable. It has been previously 
noted in passing that these individuals were taken from the 
lowest ranks of the social scale. Seneca wrote that “it was 
honorable to learn what it was disgraceful to teach.” Teachers 
were, for the most part, Greek by nationality, slaves by birth 
or capture, and occasionally freedmen by manumission. Their 
lot was truly a hard one; school began in the wee hours of the 
morning, but this early bird instead of receiving a fatted worm 
in the shape of a handsome remuneration for his early rising, 
got the abuse of late sleepers. Again, parents expected the 
teachers to be models of morals, encyclopediae of knowledge, 
and the willing slaves of every youthful whim. The pay for 
these paragons of perfection was far from commensurate with 
their actual worth, though educated Greek slaves brought a 
goodly sum in the open market. When loosed from the bitter 
bonds of slavery, the manumitted teacher of those days, like 
his professional descendant of recent years, was requitted for 
his unpleasant labors by a pittance. The Roman paterfamilias, 
or whoever happened to hold the strings of the family purse, 


154d Familiam, 7. 
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often withheld the teacher’s pay, alleging that Johnny had 
failed to learn anything under present tutelage. Under the 
Empire conditions were bettered, Diocletian fixing the salary 
of those who taught rhetoric and philosophy at 250 denaria 
per month. 


VII 


During this same time in which rhetoric was winning its 
way among the Romans, another field of knowledge was being 
explored by them. Greek thought was making its appeal to 
thinking Romans, not as an intellectual luxury, nor as an 
academic accomplishment, but rather as a beacon on the surge 
of life, leading its votaries to the harbor of happiness. Here 
we must remember that for the thinkers of antiquity, philos- 
ophy was no dialectic exercise for the mind, no invention of 
subtle theories to beguile others. It was a serious effort to 
supply what hollow national religions could not give, guidance 
in the conduct and meaning of life. Right and wrong must 
be learned, not from Revelation—they had none; not from 
a dogmatic teaching Church,—it was unknown. Knowledge 
of morals, like that of ultimate causes, had to come solely from 
philosophical speculation. 

As might be expected, a foreign philosophy was resisted 
even more strenuously than the advent of Grecian influence in 
grammar and rhetoric. Literature could be studied in a school 
curriculum without arousing militant opposition. Although 
drawn from exotic sources, rhetoric and letters did not directly 
run counter to traditional ideas of life, its meaning, value and 
end. But philosophy boldly taught rules for the regulation 
of life, and paid no deference to the prescriptions of the past. 

What, we may ask, was the philosophy borrowed from the 
speculative, creative minds of Greece? Various schools had 
become known in Italy and shared with each other the con- 
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quest of Roman disciples. Carneades, a skeptic of the New 
Academy, had won the admiration of some by his discourses 
during the embassy of 155 B.C. Polybius and Panaetius were 
capable exponents of the Stoic doctrine, while followers of 
Epicurus, banished by the Senate in 173 B.C., returned and 
with the Academicians and Stoics formed the tenets of Hedon- 
ism and Eclecticism found in the great poem of Lucretius and 
the works of Cicero. 

One might contend that Grecian influence in philosophy was 
not obnoxious to Roman morals as the conservatives of the time 
declared. The doctrines of the Hellenic schools were not nec- 
essarily lowering, and how could Roman morals suffer aught 
from intellectual disquisitions, when more than a generation 
had witnessed theatrical performances depicting the rascalities 
and depravities taken from the burlesque of Menander? Epicu- 
reanism did substitute bodily pleasure for genuine happiness, 
thus engendering a love of luxury and feminine softness; but 
a little more idealism and a freer receptivity of the less mun- 
dane portions of Greek speculation might have rescued many 
from the seductions of material comforts and coarse voluptu- 
ousness. Unfortunately, when the Romans felt the full flush 
of Grecian influence, Greek culture and morality had long 
passed their zenith and the age of Pericles belonged to history. 
National life had been blighted by the frost of decadence, so 
that Rome never came to know Greece at her best. 


VIII 


There remains one more phase of education to consider, 
viz., physical training and the Grecian influence, or rather the 
lack of it, in Roman life. In the early days of the Republic the 
direct aim of physical training was to enable men to bear the 
hardships of war. Gymnastic exercises were akin, in nature, 
spirit, and purpose to the bodily exertions of the Spartans. At 
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Athens the main object of the gymnasia was the full, harmoni- 
ous development of the body; not the ability to perform feats 
of war, nor to endure great fatigue, but grace and suppleness 
in movement was sought. The Roman boy wanted wiry 
muscles and a healthy body; the young Greek expected and 
got more than stamina and health from his exercises. His 
long and careful physical training gave him temperance, con- 
trol of emotion, and coordination of thought and action. The 
result was harmony, the goal of Grecian training. The differ- 
ent results from these different trainings were commented on 
by Quintilian where he contrasts the toros athletarum with the 
lacertos militum.*® A good illustration of the different devel- 
opment of athletic traning can be seen in the supple, sleek 
muscles of a swimmer and the hard, knotty ones of a runner. 

For two weighty reasons the Roman fathers long opposed 
the introduction of Greek ideas in physical culture. The com- 
plete nudity usual in wrestling contests at the palaestra out- 
raged the Roman notion of decorum, a feeling expressed by 
Ennius and quoted by Cicero: Flagiti principium est nudare 
inter cives corpora.” Another reason for discountenancing 
imitation of Greek customs in physical culture was the amount 
of time spent around the gymnasium. Seneca makes a remark 
that might well pass current in modern days.’* He comments 
on the extent to which athletics are apt to encroach on time due 
to more serious study. Consequently the cautious Romans 
considered the frequenting of the palaestra as conducive to 
idleness and dangerous to morals. 

Closely connected with calisthenics in the Greek mind was 
dancing. After everything else in the educational field had 
taken on Greek lines, dancing, too, met with warm ‘welcome 


16Jnstitutiones Orat. 9. 
7Tusc. IV, 70. 
18F pist. 15. 
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and warmer opposition. Dancing was considered by the 
Greeks as something essential to a full esthetic development; 
the Romans thought it a disgraceful act. Cicero says that 
scarce anyone dances when sober unless perchance he be in- 
sane, and Sallust accuses Sempronia of being a more graceful 
dancer than is becoming. Certainly the Roman and Greek 
notions about the art of Terpischore were poles apart. To 
our modern minds it seems strange that these old Romans 
could so vigorously denounce dancing—nor was it the 
androgynous, body-to-body pose prevalent in our day—and 
yet judge so lightly real vices, as concubinage, fictitious mar- 
riages, easy divorce and all the concomitant evils of excessive 
sensuality. Dancing, which is only a possible occasion of sin, 
they held in abhorrence; adultery and other gross and griev- 
ous evils they deemed an indiscretion. Sed sic voluerunt 


patres. 


IX 


At the close of the second period of Grecian influence, 
about the end of the first century A.D., Roman culture had 
enjoyed its heyday and decadence was ahead. For the next 
three hundred years education continued on the same general 
lines, but Greek was taught less and less. It was during this 
period of decline that the “laissez-faire” policy of the govern- 
ment ceased and endowments were made by the emperors, 
Vespasian setting aside from the imperial treasury 100,000 
sesterces to pay Greek and Latin professors of rhetoric. The 
inevitable result was government control of the schools, which 
eventually became the sole authority. But despite govern- 
mental subsidy and higher-salaried teachers, Roman educa- 
tion grew wholly artificial. The Grecian form was still there, 
but education had lost its vital connection with the life of the 
times, the government was despotic, public offices were no 
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longer won through popular appeal, and however masterful 
and beautiful Greek might have been, however deeply em- 
bedded in the Roman scheme of education, its influence now 
waned and was powerless to halt the downward march of a 
once mighty empire. Grecian influence, so long the dominat- 
ing factor in Roman education, was to yield in due time to a 
new force, Christianity. The idol of Beauty succumbed to the 
God of Truth, and the Catholic Church saw herself willingly 
obliged to assume the role of educator in Italy and the West- 


ern world. 





The Secret of the Homeric 
Simile 
FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. Ph.D., Litt.D. 


VER since Schliemann, inspired by his enthusiasm for 
Homer, turned the first sod in his search for buried 

Troy, the attitude of the whole critical world towards 

the past of art has been completely and radically changed. 
Schliemann’s magic spade made a greater discovery than that 
of ancient Troy when he dug through six or seven sandwiched 
cities. The Schliemann spade dug up Homer when it dug up 
Troy. Victor Bérard,’ Homeric encyclopedist, entitles his 
latest book, ‘““The Resurrection of Homer.” Homer has had 
a veritable resurrection. The prepossessions of the natural- 
istic school of Rousseau and the various theories of Evolution 
insensibly dominated nineteenth-century criticism of Homer. 
He was a primitive poet, and the connotation to primitive in 
the naturalistic and evolution school is savage, uncouth, in- 
artistic. Homer was looked upon as a kind of missing link 


1Victor Bérard has to his credit eighteen stout volumes on Homer’s Odyssey and 
one more in preparation. The book mentioned in the text has been supplemented 
since the writing of this article by another book or rather La Résurrection 
d’Homére (1930) appears in two parts: I Au Temps des Héros and II Le 
Drame Epique. These two books furnish us with a summary statement of Bérard’s 
conclusions about Homer and the Odyssey. No one has ever attempted to find in 
Homer so close a connection with reality as Bérard does in the case of the geography 
and navigations of the Odyssey. Almost every voyage mentioned in history is 
pressed into service to illustrate the journeys of Odysseus, and the minute cor- 
respondences of Homer's geography and of Homer’s sailing directions with present 
geography and sailing directions, which are claimed by Bérard, are astonishing and 
perhaps too good to be true. Bérard has his theory of the composition of the Odyssey 
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between a chattering ape and an evoluted Vergil. The folk- 
epic, a thing which never existed in reality, had a wide circu- 
lation on paper. There was no real Homer but there were 
real poems. The people, therefore, composed these poems 
in the paleozoic stage and from these imaginary folk-songs, 
which drifted together from all parts of the compass, evolved 
mysteriously the Homer we have. 

Now that attitude is changed. Wherever the Schliemann 
spade has found man, it has found highly developed art. The 
sooty caves of southern France and the graves of Mycenae 
and the palaces of Crete and the temples and tombs of Sumeria 
are giving us daily new wonders of art antecedent by centu- 
ries to the earliest possible date of Homer. In one genera- 
tion the poet, revered by antiquity but caricatured by nine- 
teenth-century criticism into a barbarian and a savage, has 
been re-baptized into a sacred bard. The nineteenth-century 
Homer is dead. Long live the twentieth-century Homer! 


Now perhaps critics may swing the proverbial pendulum to 
the other extreme. Homer is a supreme artist, but he must 
have had predecessors to whom he owes most of his greatness. 
Professor Milman Parry has found by analysis conventional 
epithets occurring in stereotyped places. Homer, therefore, 


and resurrects Kirchoff, who was considered buried beyond recall. Bérard is a pro- 
nounced defender of the early Phoenician sway over the Mediterranean, italicizing 
every seven, the Semitic perfect number, and ingeniously tracing Greek place-names 
te Semitic radicals. He has insisted, and rightly so, upon the dramatic recital of 
Homer, but has the French classicist’s distaste for broad humor (gros rire) which 
he will not permit to his Homer. Some degenerate bard projected into our text 
Irus and the pugilism of Odysseus and the simile likening the sleep of the hero to a 
roasting paunch, and other such realistic details. In fact, Homeric similes, rounded 
off as they are by formulas, will all be highly suspicious to Bérard. The Kuklos or 
cycle was a favorite device of Greek composition and, indeed, of all composition, 
but Bérard looks upon most of these recurrences as convenient parentheses for the 
insertion of additions to Homer’s text. MM. Bérard’s immense erudition, his full 
bibliographies, his meticulous study of Homeric geography and navigation, give him 
a unique place in Homeric criticism, even if his multiple authorship theory must 


follow a hundred others into forgetfulness. 
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took these tags from some primitive rhyming dictionary. The 
learned professor forgets, however, that not all conventionali- 
ties are inherited. Every artist has his mannerisms that he 
himself has created. Shakespeare developed his own pen- 
tameter line and Milton his, and Tennyson his, and their con- 
ventional lines and formulas were stereotyped by themselves. 


I 


The similes of Homer profit by the excavation of early art 
but should not be conceived as conventional formulas be- 
queathed to him by predecessors who, it is true, may have 
existed, but whose existence we cannot find out from an analy- 
sis of the poems, but must wait for the next bulletin from the 
archeological battle-line, announcing the deciphering of the 
Cretan script or the discovery of an early epic at Ur or in 
some Ur which our German friends would call Ur-Ur. 

There is a common fallacy which vitiates much Homeric 
criticism and a fallacy which accounts likewise for many 
aberrations in philosophy. It is the fallacy that identifies men- 
tal analysis and mental separation with actual separation. 
What the mind thinks apart is not in reality apart and need 
never have been. The latest book I have read on the Odyssey 
(“Composition of Homer’s Odyssey,” W. J. Woodhouse) is 
affected throughout with this fallacy. Professor Woodhouse 
can separate a trial by archery from the bending of the bow 
of Odysseus; therefore, that is the way the stories came to 
Homer. Homer amalgamated two stories because Wood- 
house can separate two stories. All we can say is that such 
an amalgam was possible, but as nobody who tells stories does 
that today, what right have we to suppose they did it centu- 
ries ago? Some thinkers imagine that if they make the time 
sufficiently remote, two and two will make five. It may take 
billions of light years, but impossibilities, don’t you see, can 
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become possibilities, if you close your eyes and multiply your 
centuries. Take the particular instance I have cited from 
Woodhouse. Homer had to have both trials as he described 
them, the bending of the bow and the threading of the axe- 
heads. If he had only the second, where would he get a sup- 
ply of arrows for Odysseus to shoot at the suitors? The bend- 
ing of the bow was an elimination contest and saves the arrows 
for Odysseus and that is the way Homer saw the event. If 
a critic can see two stories, it does not follow that there were 
two stories. Mental separation does not make actual sepa- 
ration. 

This point is important in discussing Homeric similes. 
Nothing is easier than to separate in mind the point of re- 
semblance from the rest of Homer’s developed simile, and 
yet from all we know of art, we can safely say that Homer 
saw the whole scene in his imagination, point of resemblance 
and the whole picture all in one. In fact, instead of the 
Homeric simile being, as is commonly held, a development 
from a point of resemblance by addition, it can be more truly 
held to be a process of subtraction and elimination. Resem- 
blance is a relation and relations are the product of the mind 
when the two objects related are set before the mind by the 
imagination. The poet’s imagination visualized both Achilles 
and a lion in their entirety before he selected from each vision 
the salient traits which his story, his characters, and especially 
his audience demanded of him. 

Homer is a master of first appearances. Call the roll of his 
greatest characters and remember the first appearances of 
Achilles, of Agamemnon, of Nestor, of Andromache and 
Hector, of Helen, of Penelope. Achilles is about to enter the 
battle for the first time after his long absence. The dog Argos 
was created to welcome Odysseus home. A dog will do for 
a domestic welcome, but on the battlefield entrance Homer 
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saw a lion going into battle. In Iliad 20, 164 Achilles ad- 
vances to meet Aeneas for his first combat and “the son of 
Peleus sprang from the opposing ranks like a lion.” Homer 
did not say, “Look you, I shall develop that point of com- 
parison.” No, rather he turned to that section of the zoologi- 
cal park of his imagination, where the lions were, and no 
finer collection of that animal has been made by rifle and 
camera and moving picture and sound recorder than Homer 
has given us in the Iliad and Odyssey. Homer has in cap- 
tivity half a hundred lions and those are only the lions he told 
us about. Who shall say what others he corralled in his 
imagination but did not exhibit? Well, here’s a lion worthy 
of Achilles entering the fray, and a lion Homer’s audience 
would be glad to become acquainted with. The lion is not 
unknown; he is a sintes, a ravager, a marauder, a robber, one 
of that kind which “men assembling together are eager to 
kill,” as “the whole people,” (says Homer) are out. In 
lordly disdain at first the lion comes on, or as another reading 
has it “with his heart greedy for prey” until one of the “gal- 
lant warriors” strikes the beast with a spear. Then follows 
the birth and growth of the most magnificent lion anger in 
literature. ‘The beast curls down on his haunches, distends 
his jaws, and we see the froth on its teeth, and the stout heart 
in its heart growls. [Evidently a deep growl when Homer 
goes into such anatomical details.] With its tail it lashes 
both its sides and both its haunches, spurring itself for the 
fight.” Then we catch “the glare of its eyes” as it leaps in 
its might “straight at its foes if it may slay its man or itself 
perish in the front of the battle line.” 

Now, Homer saw all these details and many others in the 
panorama of his imagination. He rejected more than he told 
us. What painter puts on canvas or what sculptor has put 
into marble all that his artistic vision beholds, and would 
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gladly portray, if only his ideal, his aim and purpose, his 
people and the medium of his art permitted? 

Professor Samuel E. Bassett of the University of Vermont, 
one of our first Homeric scholars, uniting fine taste and a 
mastery of literary principles with a most accurate and a most 
thorough knowledge of Homer and of everything written 
about him, has in the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association for 1921 (Vol. 52, p. 132) given us a 
splendid dissertation on “The Function of the Homeric 
Simile.” The list of seven contrasts exemplified by the 
Homeric simile is a most satisfying piece of criticism, when 
one recalls what an important part contrast plays in tragedy, 
in comedy, in all poetry and all art. The poetic effect of 
Homer’s similes could scarcely be set forth in better fashion 
than by Professor Bassett—in fact I should have hesitated to 
speak on this subject at all if it had not been that I am looking 
at the simile from a different point of view, one which I 
studied years before I read Professor Bassett’s paper, and 
even before his paper appeared. 

I should like, however, to propose one amendment to Pro- 
fessor Bassett’s conclusion. He styles the similes of Homer 
lyrics. I do not think the similes are to be considered lyrics. 
In fact, Professor Bassett does not prove them lyrics. He 
proves them poetic, not lyric, and he really does not answer 
the difficulty he proposes to himself. “The immediate objec- 
tion,” he says, “to the Lyrical Character of the Homeric simile 
is that it lacks the personal element.” Instead of proving the 
similes personal, Professor Bassett shows that they have the 
qualities that all poetry has, an answer which hardly meets 
the point. 

The parts of Homeric poetry which are most akin to lyric 
poetry are the Laments of Briseis and Achilles over Patroclus, 
the elegies of Helen, of Hecuba and Andromache over Hec- 
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tor, the martial ode of Sarpedon to Glaucus, the hymn of 
repentance in the speech of Phoenix in the ninth Iliad. These 
are all expressions of personal feelings. In the speeches, we 
find what the persons feel and think, and in the speeches we 
find few expanded similes. Penelope uses one in the Odyssey 
(19,518) and Penelope is almost always lyrical, voicing with 
tears the sadness of her lot. In truth, the developed simile 
is alien to the expression of personal feelings. The Greek 
choruses or the stately odes of Pindar and Dryden and the 
more elaborate odes of Horace permit more latitude to ex- 
pand a simile, but personal feelings as a rule do not permit 
a digression from the point at issue, and the simile in Homer 
is a digression, as the seven fine contrasts of Professor Bas- 
set amply attest. 


II 


The secret of the Homeric simile so-called can be put, I 
believe, in one word: the Homeric simile is a story. Vergil 
has much of the historian and teacher, and Dante gives us a 
descriptive pageant, and Milton is more concerned to ex- 
pound, but for Homer the story is the main point, first, last 
and always. Now there are acted stories in drama and there 
are pictured stories on the screen and there are read stories 
in books and there are sung stories in ballads. Homer’s story 
was none of these. There was a time when the ballad theory 
had a vogue, but that time has passed. Homer’s story was 
a told, or, if you wish, a chanted story. The story he has his 
own bards tell in the Odyssey and in the long tale of Phoenix 
in the ninth Iliad, which is told to listeners. or chanted, is 
on a small scale what the Iliad and Odyssey are on a large 
scale. You can read Vergil, Milton and Dante, but you will 
find it hard to tell them to an audience. You might recite 
Vergil, but try Dante and Milton on an audience. 
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Perhaps the radio will give life again to the told story, and 
when critics accustom themselves to listen to stories, they will 
disabuse their minds of the literary conventions of their time 
and transfer themselves to Homer’s age, where his hearers 
listened in reality to the voice of the bard, as the palace of 
Alcinous listened to Demodocus and the suitors of Penelope 
to Phemius and the Phaeacians to Odysseus when he told his 
adventures. That telling was a convention to Vergil who 
wrote for readers with perhaps some slight thought of reading 
aloud. Homer composed to tell his story and that cardinal 
fact explains and illuminates many Homeric traits otherwise 
hard to understand. The large proportion of speeches, the 
repetitions of messages in exact words, the conventional epi- 
thets and constantly iterated formulas, the epexegesis, the 
simple sentence structure, the absence of all elaborate motiva- 
tion found in printed novels, the utter objectivity of every- 
thing—these are traits easily explained by the fact that 
Homer told his story to listeners. 

Mental states are not described by Homer; they are put 
into words or acts, or even receive an apotheosis, if we may 
consider Pallas Athene the real incarnation of prudence when 
she stays Achilles’ hand in the Iliad and performs other acts 
of wisdom. Homer has but a few similes taken from the 
subjective lands of thought or memory. He says that the 
ships of the Phaeacians are as swift as thought, and in the 
Iliad he makes that swiftness of thought more clear by the 
beautiful but brief simile (II. 15,80) about Hera’s swift de- 
scent from Mt. Ida, “As when glances the mind of a man who 
has traveled over many lands and in his keen mind he thinks 
to himself, ‘Would I were there or there’ and has many a 
memory, so swiftly and impetuously the goddess Hera took 
her flight.” 

Homer makes a story of everything. He does not describe 
a warrior as Tennyson does his Launcelot— 
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His broad, clear brow in sunlight glowed; 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flowed 

His coal-black curls, as on he rode. 

All in the blue, unclouded weather, 
Thick jewelled shone the saddle leather ; 
The helmet and the helmet feather 
Burned like one burning flame together; 
And the gemmy bridle glittered free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden galaxy. 


Homer has his warriors arm themselves as Paris does (II. 
3,331) and Agamemnon (11,15) and Patroclus (16,130) and 
Achilles (19,360), making a story, not a picture. The bow 
of Pandarus is hunted for and then made; the chariot of Hera 
is hitched up (5,781), the raft of Odysseus is built (Od. 5,228), 


the shield of Achilles is forged by Hephaestus (Il. 18,475), 
the bed of Odysseus is fashioned (Od. 23,189), all in narrated 
stories when still description would have sufficed. A story 
is made of the life of the dog, Argos, and of the scar of Odys- 
seus. The pictures on the shield are not handled with the 
subjective reflections of Keats’ “Ode to a Grecian Urn,” but 
everything has the activity and objective presentation of a 
story: stars revolve, mowers reap, plowmen plow, youths 
sing and dance at a wedding and women crowd the doors, 
while elsewhere lawsuits are carried on by the men. In the 
garden of Alcinous the fruits are growing and the grapes pass 
through all stages from bud to wine. Sacrifices, battles, meals 
are enacted, sleep itself is broken by dreams or by the tear- 
ing out of hair in Agamemnon’s sleep (II. 10,9) or by restless 
tossing as in the sleep of Odysseus (Od. 20,24); and even 
when sleep is profound, as in the deep slumber of Odysseus, 
after years of wandering finally homeward bound (Od. 
13,79), the vessel mounts the waves like galloping stallions 
four abreast, all leaping forward under the crack of the whip, 
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and the vessel “not even the hawk, the swiftest of birds, would 
o’ertake.” 

Homer’s irresistible bent for story telling is well exempli- 
fied in the incident in the Odyssey where the island rock 
which resembled a vessel is actually transformed into a vessel 
and its whole history narrated. This is reversing the ‘“Meta- 
morphoses” of Ovid. In Il. 2,308 is the story of what must 
have been a statue of a serpent that had devoured the birds 
and their mother, and was then changed into a stone. Homer 
dramatized that stone as he dramatized the shield of Achilles, 
and all the details just as they are could go into a Homeric 
simile. All they need is the “just as” and the “so.” The story 
goes from Zeus to the very last chapter. 

A snake blood-red on the back, terrible, whom the God of Olympus him- 
self had sent forth, sprang from beneath the altar and darted to the plane- 
tree. Now there were there the brood of a sparrow, tender little ones, upon 
the topmost branch, nestling beneath the leaves. Eight were they and the 
mother of the little ones was the ninth, and the snake swallowed the young, 
cheeping pitifully, and the mother fluttered around grieving for the dear 
little ones, but he coiled himself up and caught her by the wing as she 
screamed about him,—now when he had swallowed the sparrow’s little ones 
and the mother with them, the god who revealed him made of him a sign; 
for the son of crooked-counseling Kronos turned him into stone (Il. 2,308- 


319, Lang translation). 


III 


One who tells a story cannot put in all the details that may 
be expressed on a printed page. A severe selection is needed. 
The rapidity of Homer’s story is caused by the choice of sig- 
nificant details. Note how quickly the characters and back- 
ground of the Iliad are pictured for you in less than two hun- 
dred lines, dramatized in dialogue, made interesting by a 
fight. The Federal law of this great nation forbidding the 
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transportation of fight pictures from one State to another uses 
up precious ink and precious paper, but it is a dead law, killed 
by the human, if not very noble, interest in a fight. Every 
simile of Homer exemplifies Homer’s skill in selecting traits. 
In Sophocles’ tragedy of King Oedipus one trait, the meeting 
of three roads, revives the whole scene of the killing of Laius. 
The poet who is telling a story looks to that trait in his 
imagined scene which will bring the picture to life in his 
hearers’ imagination. ‘Take these two sketches of sudden 
fright. “A man that has seen a snake in a mountain glade 
starts backward, and trembling seizes on his limbs, and he 
jumps back again with pallor on his cheeks” (Il. 3,33). “A 
simpleton once upon a time traveling over a great plain stops 
at a swift river rushing to the sea. He sees it boiling with 
foam and runs back from it” (Il. 5,596). Both these are 
stories told by Homer to picture the fear of Paris and of 
Diomede and if you measured them mathematically, which 
is not Homer’s way at all, you would say Paris was like the 
man freightened by river and foam, and Diomede by the 
snake. Not so! Homer has his love of contrast as Professor 
Bassett has shown us, and Diomede gets the witless fool at 
the river. 

As a story teller Homer enacts everything and is limited 
in his selection. Homer might be said not to describe at all; 
he narrates and like a story teller, he begins at the beginning 
and gives a life history of everything. Homer had the pedi- 
gree habit very strong. He gives the antecedents of his char- 
acters. The lion is a ravager; the donkey is one upon whose 
back many a stick has been broken. Homer is a biographer 
in his expanded similes. He goes from first causes to final 
results. As his Iliad and Odyssey begin among the gods, 
Homer’s first cause, so his shorter stories begin at the begin- 
ning. All Homer’s storms start up in the sky and pursue the 
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story to its close, following the order of time. Tennyson in 
Locksley Hall writes: 


Comes a vapor from the margin blackening on heath and bolt, 
Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunderbolt. 


In Iliad 4,275, a shepherd from a mountain cliff describes 
a cloud coming down upon the deep under the rush of the 
west wind and to him afar it seems blacker than pitch, as it 
falls upon the sea, driving the great blast before it. He shud- 
ders at the sight and drives his flock in under the cave. Each 
stage from first to last is depicted by both poets. Tennyson 
is briefer as befits a lyric poet. The only place where a storm 
is described in a reverse order from effects to cause is in the 
ninth Odyssey, where Odysseus lies to Polyphemus, and must, 
to lie with probability, begin at the end and go back to the 
beginning. 

Listen to the story of a wave from its birth under the west 


wind and on the deep all the way to the far-flung foam on 
the beach. 


On the echoing beach the sea wave lifts itself up in close array before the 
driving of the west wind. Out on the deep it first lifts its head and then 
breaks on the shore roaring loud and about the headlands it arches its crest 
and spews off the foam of the sea (Il. 4,423). 


Here is a thumb-nail story about Idomeneus (II. 13,471) 
who held his ground. 

Once on a time a wild boar from the mountains, confident of its strength, 
awaits the confused crowd of men that came upon him in the sheep pasture. 
Its back bristles up; its two eyes, look, they gleam like fire; it whets its tusks, 
eager to fight both the dogs and the men. 


Good writers, when using metaphor or detail do not see 
only that picture which the word denotes; their vision widens 
out to large connotation. Note how Demosthenes in “I 
Philippic” (8-9), likening the feelings of Philip’s enemies 
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to animals, goes from the metaphor to the larger canvass 
where Philip, the man from Macedon, becomes a mighty 
hunter beating the Athenians into his besetting toils. In fact, 
as the best authors see things when they think, you will be 
richly rewarded if you follow literature with your imagina- 
tion more than with your mind. In II. 10,618 there is “‘a rock, 
high and huge, near to the grey sea, and it stands solid in the 
rushing paths of gusty winds and against the swelling waves 
which break in foam against it.” Three lines further on (624) 
Homer’s imagination is still on the sea but now out “where 
a wave falls upon a swift bark. A fierce wave it is, swollen 
by the storm clouds. The whole vessel is veiled in foam. 
The wind’s fearful gust roars against the sail. The hearts of 
the sailors tremble in fear swept along a little way from 
death.” 

In Il. 16,364 the Greeks are like a storm cloud on high; in 
line 374 a real whirlwind of dust is scattered by the storm 
clouds; in line 384 the storm bursts into a simile: 


Under the gale the darkened land is made heavy on an autumn day when 
Zeus pours down his swiftest shower, angered at last at men and harsh to 
them that they give forth crooked judgments and banish justice, recking not 
of the vengeance of the gods. But now all their rivers rush on in floods, and 
mountain torrents sluice many a slope and down to the stormy sea they flow 
with a roar, head-foremost from the heights, annihilating the works of man. 


That expanded simile looks like the memory of a deluge! 

Other imaginative coincidences may be traced in the signal 
fire (Il. 18,207) and the signal trumpet close by (Il. 18,219), 
both in pictures of besieged cities. No doubt the paunches of 
sausage offered for a prize in Od. 18,44 suggested the humblest 
of all Homeric similes, and one of his most trenchant contrasts 
in Od. 20,25, where a man “kindling a great fire and filling a 
paunch with savory fat and blood revolves it this way and 
that, all eager to have it swiftly roasted.” To liken Odysseus, 
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tossing from side to side and unable to sleep, to a rotisserie is 
assuredly the extreme of contrast. It is small wonder that the 
Gallic taste of Victor Bérard finds it hard to stomach either 
passage. Yet, if unpalatable for a Homer to write, why not 
unpalatable to whosoever wrote the sausages? To me that 
sausage is justified by its serious context and by the fact that 
only his creator could take such liberties with Odysseus. 
Professor Bassett calls attention to a very important point 
made by Arthur Platt,’ who claims that the extended similes 
were for Homer’s contemporaries and tell what his hearers 
would know. That would account for the fact that the ex- 
tended simile is not found in the speeches of the poems. 
Dramatic propriety would exclude them from the speeches, 
while Homer felt he must introduce them in the narrative 
part for relief and for interest and slow movement and other 
purposes. A speaker introduces an anecdote or long com- 


2Professor Bowra in “Tradition and Design in the Iliad” (Oxford at the Claren- 
don Press, 1930), is partial to Platt’s view and answers a directly opposite view held 
by German critics who maintained that Homer’s similes represented survival of ear- 
lier poetry adopted by the compiler of the Iliad. Professor Bowra answers this 
contention satisfactorily, showing that the alleged correspondences with Mycenean 
art are natural features common to poetry of all ages, while the features appealed 
to by Platt are later and likely contemporaneous. Perhaps we may say that the 
evidence is not ample enough to attain certainty on his point. Lang held strongly 
that Homer never in any place archaizes and is always contemporaneous. 

If ever the well-known phrase, “no library should be without this book,” deserved 
repetition it is in the case of “Tradition and Design in the Iliad.” Professor Bowra’s 
book is a masterpiece of sane, conservative criticism. Every feature of the Iliad is 
treated in a splendid way. Adverse views are proposed fully and fairly, and the 
author’s view is upheld by true principles of literature and confirmed by apt com- 
parisons with the epics of all nations. There is an excellent chapter on “The 
Similes.” Professor Bowra follows the common view that the development of the 
Homeric simile is seemingly wayward. ‘The poet follows his fancy and develops 
the picture without much care for his reason for using it.” This statement is quite 
true if Homer’s reason for using a simile is simply the illustrating of the point of 
comparison, but Homer having an audience before him was equally concerned for 
them as for his analogy, and in my paper I have tried to show that the development 
of the Homeric simile follows an art and is not for the most part the product of 
undirected fancy. 
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parison in a speech and makes a story of comparisons, saying, 
“You have often seen a lion, ladies and gentlemen, that has 
ravaged the countryside. One day the word goes out that the 
ravager is coming down upon the village. Everyone turns 
out for the killing. The animal is wounded and enraged. 
Now Achilles reminds me of that lion.” In Homer’s develop- 
ment he at times introduces another point of comparison or 
but dimly suggests the resemblance at first and holds the full 
point in suspense until the close, as in Il. 17,725, where dogs 
rush upon a wounded boar who turns upon them and they 
scatter in their fear, resembling the sudden fear of the Trojans 
when they encounter Ajax defending the corpse of Patroclus. 


IV 


Homer’s short stories in his similes have action, have salient 
detail choicely selected and are developed biographically, we 
may say, but where does Homer stop? Homer stops when 
he feels his audience knows the lion or storm or tree he has 
told about. The pictures in the imagination are as individual 
as the pictures before the eyes because though the pictures of 
the imagination may be combined and modified, the elements 
are in substance nothing more than eye visions, and are still 
individual. The artist will awaken in you the pleasure of 
art when his creation finds an echo in your experience, when 
he touches that lead, as the Freudians would say, which will 
bring the submerged picture to consciousness. For Oedipus 
the lead was the meeting of the roads; for Homer it will be 
some individualizing trait in his story at which you can cry 
out, “I know that; I’ve felt that; I have had experience of 
such an event.” Where, for example, do the pictures revive 
in your imagination in the following stories? 

The whirlwinds rush swiftly, sped by the shrill winds on a day when the 


dust lies thick along the ways and the winds all together lift up a great cloud 
of dust (Il. 13,34). 
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When an oak falls beneath the stroke of Father Zeus, torn up by the roots, 
and a dread odor of brimstone is generated from it. No longer is their courage 
in the bystander who witnesses it, because a fearful thing is the thunderbolt 
of mighty Zeus (Il. 14,413). 


Note this picture where Homer, as in his deluge, seems 
enamored with the details: 

A man nurtures the lusty sapling of an olive in a sheep pasture where water 
wells up abundantly. It is a fair and flourishing young tree and the blasts 
of all the winds twist it while it breaks into white blossom. Then suddenly 
comes the gust of a great hurricane and tears the sapling from its bed and 
stretches it upon the ground (Il. 17,53). 


This obvious individual trait, which even after centuries 
touches our imagination into pleasant life, is sometimes an 
action, sometimes a quality, sometimes a pang of feeling, as 
in Il. 19,375. 

Across the sea comes shining for sailors the gleam of a burning fire, a fire 


kindled high on the hills in a shepherd hut, and they are not happy as the 
storm winds carry them over the teeming deep far away from the ones 


they love. 


The last trait that is found in Homer’s similes making them 
akin to stories is the human interest. Even inanimate nature 
was not inanimate to Homer. The sea teemed with naiads, 
the waves were the voice of Poseidon, the winds the cry of 
the gods and behind the lightning flash, snow and rain was 
the hand of Zeus. Homer’s similes reveal to us the heart and 
motherhood of animals as his story gives the heart and love of 
mankind. Ajax (Il. 17,132) stood over Patroclus “as a lion 
stands over its little ones. While he was leading his whelps 
(for Homer, “infants”) hunters met him in the wood. He 
rages in his strength and draws down all the skin of his fore- 
head veiling his eyes.” ‘That is a frown hardly to be surpassed 
in literature and born out of the heart of a lion. The mother 
cow protects her new born calf in Il. 17,4 perhaps suggesting 
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the lion whelps a hundred lines later. Achilles (Il. 9,323) 
likens himself in a short simile to a mother bird feeding its 
young while going hungry itself. The heart of Odysseus (Od. 
20,14) barks as the mother dog barks over her young when a 
stranger comes near. But most astonishing of all and sur- 
passing all the devotedness of the S. P. C. A. is the recognition 
of motherhood in the simile of the boys and the wasps (II. 
16,259). Achilles’ Myridons pour forth upon the Trojans 
like wayside wasps. 

Boys make it their custom to stir the wasps to anger always harassing them 
in their homes beside the road. Thoughtless lads to bring general evil to 
many! If a traveler chance to pass by the way and all unwittingly stirs up 
the wasps, a stout heart they have and all fly to protect their young. 


When a poet puts a heart in a wasp he may be said to have 
achieved the maximum of human interest! 

It is clear, then, that Homer’s similes have human interest. 
Men are the actors or in the background, or when animals are 
the chief characters they are treated like men. Now consider 
in one simile all the points so far mentioned in Homer’s short 
story. ‘Take the snow storm in II. 12,278. It began to fall 
in Il. 12,156. What Homer saw in the early picture he makes 
a story of a hundred lines later. The first thing which strikes 
a modern is the contrast between falling snow flakes and the 
darts and arrows and missiles of war. A modern would 
scarcely speak of a snow-fall of stones. Homer does not mind 
such violent contrasts. It is immensely relieving for listeners 
to be carried from the rush and fury of battle to an all-day 
snowstorm along a distant seashore. The details are well 


chosen. 


’Tis a wintry day and Zeus in his counsels bestirs himself to snow, reveal- 
ing to men these his weapons. Having lulled the winds to sleep he snows 
unceasingly until he veils the peaks of the high mountains and the sloping 
headlands and the grassy fields and fertile works of men. Now upon the 
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havens of the gray sea and upon its beach the flakes have poured, but the 
wave coming in beats back the snow, while all else down from on high is 
enveloped, the day the storm of Zeus lets fall its load. 


The phrase “these his weapons” is fanciful, showing a 
desire to extend the exactness of the comparison unduly. 
Homer is not usually concerned for exact likeness. He wants 
his hearers to realize and know the storm. The details, few 
and striking, the human interest, the history developed from 
Zeus down the mountains and out to the end of the beach, 
the individualizing trait in the wave that stems the snow, all 
the more active because the winds are lulled to sleep, these 
are the intrinsic elements that furnish the secret of the Ho- 


meric simile. 


V 


I have not tried to determine when and where Homer re- 
sorts to these stories of his. That point has been studied often 
and the results may be found summed up in Professor Bas- 
sett’s paper. A comparison of the Homeric simile with simi- 
les elsewhere will serve to accentuate Homer’s practice. The 
Bible has few long similes although this one among several 
found in Wisdom v, has some of the details of Homer: 


What has pride profited us or what advantage has the boasting of riches 
brought us? All those things are passed away . .. as when a bird flies 
through the air, of the passage of which no mark can be found, but only the 
sound of the wings beating the light air and parting it by the force of her 
flight. She moved her wings and has flown through and there is no mark 


found. 


In the Bible the moral lesson is predominant and so here 
the same idea is iterated to give more point to the lesson. The 
real Biblical prototype of the Homeric simile is found rather 
in the fable of the trees choosing a king (Judges ix, 8) or the 
story of the man who had one ewe lamb, told by Nathan to 
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David (II Kings xii), or the vineyard in Isaias v, or even in 
the parables of the Gospels which tell a story without de- 
manding that every detail find its counterpart in the lesson. 

What happened to Homeric similes in after ages is what 
happened to all art. The simile became conventional and 
standardized and lost its individuality. Conventionality is 
the dry rot of all art. Perhaps the simile was a convention 
before Homer or became one for him. The regularity with 
which each stage of the great storm of Odyssey 5,262-493 
concludes in a brief comparison points to a stereotyping of 
the simile. It is, however, in the successors of Homer that we 
find convention taking full sway. Apollonius, Vergil, Dante, 
Milton, as well as Lucan and Statius used the simile because 
it was the fashion so to do. They all wrote for readers, al- 
though Vergil may have had reciters in mind for the Latin 
custom of reading poetry aloud. It might very well be that 
the Homeric listeners were not so sophisticated as to become 
conscious of the long simile in a detachable form. They might 
have been as responsive to the simile as the Elizabethans were 
to the soliloquy, which to our sophisticated age seems in- 
congruous. 

Besides conventionality the long similes of Homer’s suc- 
cessors reflected more thought. When the authors left out of 
view actual listeners and catered to readers they did not lose 
themselves in the story as Homer did, they did not yield as 
fully to the sway of their imagination. Homer had his eye 
on his hearers. The others kept their eyes on their thought 
and were concerned with its aptness or exactness. Macrobius 
speaking of the simile which Vergil has in his Aeneid I,430, 
Says with some pride that “Vergil has developed the subject 
more fully than Homer: Vergil’s bees are builders; Homer’s 
are wanderers. Homer expresses only their flight and varied 
direction, while Vergil gives us the working out of their in- 
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born art” (Macrobius 5 Sat. 11). That is just the fact pre- 
cisely! Vergil is still the didactic expositor of the Georgics. 
Homer in I]. 2,87 has only a few details, but the imagination 
is not hampered by a complete presentation of all the stages 
of bee-craft.’ 


3The change from the objective aspects to the subjective, from imagination to 
thought, from story to description or exposition can be traced in the simile of the 
bees in five epics. 

“The tribes of thronging bees issue from some hollow rock, ever in fresh proces- 
sion and fly clustering among the flowers of spring, and some on this hand and some 
on that fly thick.” Iliad 2,87 (translation by Lang). 

“And bees hum round fair lilies, pouring forth from their hive in the rock, and 
all around the dewy meadow rejoices, and they gather the sweet fruit, flitting from 
one to another.” Apollonius Rhodius, Arg. I,779 (Loeb translation by Seaton). 

“Bees in early summer, amid flowery fields, ply their task in sunshine, when they 
lead forth the full grown young of their race or pack the fluid honey and strain their 
cells to bursting, or receive the burdens of incomers or in martial array drive from 
their folds the drones, a lazy herd; all aglow is the work and the fragrant honey 
is sweet with thyme.” Vergil (Aeneid 1,430-436, Loeb translation by Fairclough). 


“Bees 
In springtime, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters; then among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
New rubbed with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs.” Milton (Paradise Lost, 1,768-775). 


“But the other host that flying sees and sings 

The form of Him who doth enamor it, 

And the goodness that created it so noble, 

Even as a swarm of bees, that sinks in flowers 

One moment and the next returns again 

To where its labor is to sweetness turned, 

Sank into the great flower, that is adorned 

With leaves so many, and thence reascended 

To where its love abideth evermore.” Dante (Paradise 31, 
4-12, translated by Longfellow). 


Croce calls Dante’s similes lyrics, and they are, far more than Homer’s. Homer’s 
epics are impersonal; Dante’s are personal throughout. In every event his personal 
reactions are manifest. The mystic rose of Angels finds mystic bees who are scarcely 
individualized at all. In his Inferno, Dante, dealing with more definite and more 
concrete subjects, is more Homeric, but even there he fills his picture to overflowing 
with feeling. No story but rather a dithyramb! 
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What would Macrobius have said of Milton’s handling of 
the same bee simile? In Paradise Lost 1,768 Milton presents 
an English parliament of bees, well-behaved and decorous. 
Vergil opened his diary and Milton his note book to let out 
their bees, but Homer kept his eye on nature. Keble’s en- 
thusiasm in his Oxford lectures on poetry for this Homeric 
simile is well-founded. Apollonius Rhodius (Argonautica 
1,879) has the bee simile, too. With him it became a picture, 
a description, not a story. He, too, digresses, not as Homer, 
not as Vergil to teach, not as Milton to impress us with erudi- 
tion, but to adorn and color. Homer and Apollonius would 
be understood by listeners; they suppose only a general knowl- 
edge, but Vergil and Milton call for a technical knowledge 
which readers can supply. 


VI 


Professor Einstein is engaged in crowding more and more 
of the universe into one short formula, and it might be ob- 
jected that trying to solve the secret of Homer’s similes by 
one formula is a much greater and more bewildering task. 
Truly it cannot be done. Great artists escape all formulas 
and cannot by any critical acuteness be pinned down to a defi- 
nite spot in a literary cabinet, wearing a scientific label. An 
artist reflects human nature and all nature, and nature is too 
grand to have its secrets revealed and classified by any one 


formula. 





The Third General Council 
of Ephesus, 431 A.D. 


PETER LEO JOHNSON, S.T.D. 


ficial influences of the forthcoming fifteenth Centenary 
of the Council of Ephesus in his allocution to the 
Roman Curia on Christmas Eve, 1930.’ 

In keeping with the general efforts to celebrate the fifteen- 
hundredth anniversary of the Council, a study is here pre- 
sented, not of the Council itself, but of one associated with it. 

After stating the trend and issue of heresy, the study em- 


isi present Pope indicated the consolatory and bene- 


phasizes the chief actors, lays a bit of stress on the Council, 
and then projects a suggestive line of inquiry concerning the 
doctrine of the Divine Maternity through two principal trans- 
mitters, Alcuin and St. Anselm of Canterbury, to present theo- 
logical investigation of the mediatorial role of the Mother 
of God. 


I 


There was war against the Christ from the beginning. For 
the purpose of illustrating it perhaps no surer witness can be 
called than St. John. To the Ebionites, who warred against 
the Divinity of Christ, he replied: “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God”; to the Docetae, who repudiated the reality of His hu- 
manity, the Evangelist declared: “And the Word was made 


Acta Ap. Sedis (December 31, 1930), p. 529. 
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flesh, and dwelt among us,” and then added, as if fearsome 
that his energetic expression might lead them to think Christ’s 
unity consisted in an absorption of the Divinity by the hu- 
manity, “And we saw His glory, the glory as it were of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

The attacks persisted under cover of various names, but did 
not become major until the fourth century, when Arius 
(+ 336) denied the Divinity, and Apollinaris (c. 350) logi- 
cally denied the humanity of the Saviour. To avoid the latter 
error, Nestorius (+ 451) overemphasized the humanity, with 
the result that he postulated two distinct persons and natures. 
His attack differed from the others in that he warred against 
Christ by directing his opposition to His Mother. 

For long years it has been the mode to treat the Council 
of Ephesus from the dogmatic import of it for Christ, the 
Blessed Mother, and authority of Rome, with too liberal doses 


of study on the spirit of the Antiochene and Alexandrine 
schools, on party lines of rivalry and personalities. On the 
other hand, the peril to the Faith has not been emphasized 
sufficiently, and it is this that perhaps offers the best light on 
the various topics usually in the foreground.’ 


II 


In order to introduce the mental attitude of those who im- 
periled the Faith, a perfunctory observation may be made of 
the Syrian schools. These were private and open to diversity 
of religious opinions which ripened with impunity. Among 
them, the Antiochene arose about 250 A. D., and like them 
was mainly preoccupied in the literal, critical, and practical 

2St. John, i, 1, 14; L’Abbé U. Maynard, La Sainte Vierge (Paris: 1877), pp. 363-364. 


8Hubert Du Manoir, S.J., Le Symbole de Nicée au Concile d’Ephése, Gregorianum 
XII, (Rome: 1931), fasc. 1, 104-105. 
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interpretation of the Bible. The systems of resultant thought 
smacked of Individualism and Rationalism, with all the fea- 
tures of the cold school marks associated with these; and 
besides, as history shows, they produced the utilitarian criti- 
cism which is destructive of both doctrine and Bible. Added 
to the foregoing, must be mentioned the employment of 
Hebrew texts to the exclusion of the Septuagint, which, with 
the use of Jewish commentators, meant a shortness of view 
towards the correct biblical idea of the fulfilment of prophe- 
cies. Theodore of Mopsuestia (+ 428), the principal thinker, 
teacher, and writer of Nestorianism, may be cited as an ex- 
ample of maturity in the foregoing generalizations about 
Antiochene particularism, rationalistic criticism, and de- 
pendency on Jewish teachings. In passing, let it be remem- 
bered that while he may not be properly styled a full-fledged 
Pelagian, he erred about original sin and eternal punishment, 
and exhibited the beginnings of the alliance in thought be- 
tween Nestorianism and Pelagianism, which today are per- 
haps the dominant systems outside of the Catholic Church in 
Western civilization.* 

The other Oriental school center was at Alexandria where 
one central catechetical school had built up a tradition of 
unity, censorship, and adhesion to more strictly Greek ortho- 
dox Christian doctrine; and in Biblical exegesis, while re- 
spectful of the literal, employed the allegorical interpretation 
a good deal. While the latter may become instrumental for 


4John Henry Cardinal Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, 11th ed., (1900), pp. 285, 287, 288, 289, 290, 316; Note the Pelagian derivation 
in Alcuin, Ad Felicem Libri VII, Lib., III, C. 3, Migne PL. 101 col. 164: Dicis [i. e. 
Felix]: “Quid potuit ex ancilla nasci nisi servus? Hoc et antecessor tuns Pelagius, 
licet aliis verbis, tamen eodem sensu olim dicebat, asserens Christum solitarium esse 
hominem; ex quo fonte et Nestorius suam condidit haeresim, qua duas personas in 
Christo voluit intelligi.” 
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evading the Bible, it is not so readily turned to its destruction 
as the critico-literary method.* 

At Antioch, in general, the tendency in Christology was the 
separation of the Divine person from His manhood, producing 
an erroneous dualism, allied with pagan Gnosticism; while 
at Alexandria, with respect to aberration from orthodox doc- 
trine, the tendency was to fuse or unite too closely the natures 
of Christ, resulting in Monophysitism. 

The belief in the Divine Maternity was commonly accepted 
in the centuries preceding the formal approbation of it by the 
Council in Ephesus. Patristic writings do not give certain 
evidence of the use of the expression ““Mother of God” prior 
to 300 A. D. The main reason for this lies in the nature of 
the attacks against Christ prior to the fourth century, which 
were mainly concerned with the two natures, without dwelling 
on the manner of union of these, and hence the Church defense 
was contented to employ against Jews, pagans, and heretics, 
the expression natus ex virgine, rather than the more formal 
one, theotékos, which was employed when the development 
of theological science lead to the Christological question 
proper—the manner of the union of the Divine and human 
natures in Christ.° Theological science was bound to progress 
away from the questions whether Christ were human or 
Divine to the question proper, the solution of which would 
end controversy: the manner of the union of the two natures.’ 

So it came about that because of the confusion of the two 
natures by Arius, and the incompleteness of the human nature 


5Newman, op. cit., pp. 285, 288. 

®Beginning with the fourth century, the word Theotékos was very commonly em- 
ployed. See E. Neubert, Marie dans l’église anténicéene, 2nd ed., (Paris: 1908), pp. 
121-135; 269-280; Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, Il-1, (Paris: 1908), 243 
(note 4); Vacant, Dict. Théol. Cath., fasc. LXXVIII-LXXIX, (1927), col. 2349-2352. 


THefele-Leclercq, op. cit., II-1, 219, 224. 
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postulated by Apollinaris, that another heresy, known as Nes- 
torianism, to react against the latter, insisted on a duality of 
persons and natures in Christ, thereby destroying His unity 
and striking directly at the Blessed Virgin Mary, who, accord- 
ing to this heresy, was merely the mother of a man.° 

The error, though named after Nestorius, was perfected by 
his master Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia. The latter in- 
sisted on the idea that the Divine Person dwelt in Christ the 
man by means of a moral union, which, indeed, was progres- 
sive, but which differed from the indwelling in all just men in 
degree only. Christ was one person much after the fashion 
that a man and wife are one flesh. Briefly, Theodore de- 
stroyed the notion associated with the communicatio idio- 
matum, hence he was opposed to the title of “Mother of God,” 
stating that the Blessed Virgin was the “Mother of Christ,” 
the mother of the temple in which God dwelt. 

The title “Mother of God” is based on the communicatio 
idiomatum, and was used more than a century before the 
Christological error now under discussion tried to suppress it.” 

Nestorius was a Syrian, who had been educated in Antioch, 
had spent some time in a monastery there, and was ordained 
a priest in the cathedral there. No matter how greatly his 
gifts of improvization, oratory, and his reputation for asceti- 
cism and zeal for orthodoxy may be emphasized, there can 
be no doubt about his presenting a pitiful figure. No matter 
how much effort is expended to reverse the traditional picture 
of him, he still represents a man who was extremely vain, a 
seeker after popularity, singularly wanting in science, and 
shortsighted in his estimate of his political strength and em- 
ployment of what he did have; but who was particularly 


8Ibid., 220, 221, 224. 
*Ibid., 229, 233. 
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maladroit in his relations with the Pope, and in his outlook 
for traditional doctrine.” 

The man and his career may be strikingly seen in his zeal 
against heresies immediately after his consecration as bishop 
of Constantinople, April 10, 428. He probably inspired the 
imperial law of May 30, 428, which renewed all the existing 
laws against heretics. By a singular omission the new law 
did not list the Pelagians, some leaders of whom had taken 
refuge in Constantinople. Nestorius certainly was short- 
sighted when he entertained their requests for recognition 
after Rome had condemned them and the condemnation had 
been applied by two of Nestorius’ immediate predecessors.” 

What is more revealing than the letter of Nestorius to Pope 
Celestine asking for instructions to decide the affair of the 
foregoing petitioners? The Pope did not reply to this first 
letter, but upon receiving another, he replied on Aug. 11, 430, 
by a letter in which he reproached Nestorius for his errors. 
Among other things, the letter substantially runs: Why re- 
quest of us the facts of their case, when it is certain that the 
records of the trial conducted against them were addressed to 
us (from Constantinople) by Atticus, the Catholic bishop of 
that time? Why did not Sisinnius (immediate predecessor 
of Nestorius), of holy memory, inquire, if not because he had 
approved the just condemnation pronounced under his pre- 
decessor (Atticus) ?” bi 

This flirtation with Pelagians on the part of Nestorius might 


10Msgr. Louis Duchesne, Early History of the Christian Church, tr. Claude Jenkins, 
(New York: 1924), III, ch. X; Dict. Théol. Cath., s.v.; F. Mourret et J. Carreyre, 
Precis d’histoire de l’église, 3 vols., (Paris: 1924), I, 272 (Note 1), state that the con- 
troversies raised by the discovery at the beginning of the twentieth century of the 
Liber Heraclidis, written supposedly by Nestorius, to defend himself, are today tran- 
quillized, and that the historical verdict about Nestorius has not been revised. 

lHefele-Leclercq, op. cit., II-1, 233-235; Pierre Batiffol, Le Siége Apostolique 
(Paris: 1924), pp. 339-343. 

12Batiffol, op. cit., 342 (note 2); Du Manoir, op. cit., 112. 
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be easily interpreted as a serious infatuation, if his letter to 
the first lieutenant of Pelagius, Celestius, to a heretic per- 
sonally condemned by Rome, is introduced. The letter was 
written to console Celestius upon the latter’s failure to suc- 
cessfully accuse Philip, a priest prominent in opposing Nes- 
torius, of Manichean propaganda.” 

In relaying a portion of the letter, it may be well to remark 
that Nestorius, in his letters to the Pope by which he indicated 
the names of Pelagians present in his metropolitan city, omit- 
ted the name of Celestius, the most compromising one of all.” 

After classifying himself and Celestius as men who avoid 
the communion of impure and low men, Nestorius continues 
to encourage his ally by pointing out that the saints of all times 
were tried much for truth’s sake, even like unto John the Bap- 
tist, who, though he was beheaded, did not waver because he 
had a head, the Christ, which could not be cut off. Then he 
wrote: “Do not weaken and betray the truth. . . . Letters sent 
out regarding the Council... have instructed you in our 
thought, inasmuch as you have been initiated in the same 
orthodox doctrine.’”” 


III 


At this place it is necessary to turn aside for a moment to 
catch a glimpse of the celebrated St. Cyril of Alexandria 
(+ 444), the proponent of the orthodox doctrine. Adverse 
texts about him are not sufficiently adequate to stamp him as 
violent, intolerant, ambitious, and meddling. On the other 
hand, observers unite in giving him the marks of a genius, the 
qualities associated with a Christian gentleman, and the 
proper initiative and equipment of a bishop. Some students 


13Adhémar d’Alés, S.J., Le Concile d’Ephése, Gregorianum XII, (Rome: 1931), fasc. 
2, Bia 

14Tbid., loc. cit., note 2. 

15]bid., op. cit., 212-213. 
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have looked for less vigorous and thoroughgoing thinking and 
acting on his part in the great religious drama, but it is be- 
lieved that they probably regarded the question at issue as a 
sort of a periodic logomachy, whereas it was one of perma- 
nence or destruction of the doctrine of the Incarnation.” 

Not infrequently it has been difficult to grasp suitably and 
realize the character, talents, and role of Cyril because of his 
invincible strength of character and a certain unattractive im- 
perialism of spirit; because of the brilliant force of his intel- 
lect; and because of his action so complete with prudence, 
courage, moderation in diplomacy, and charity. Few, indeed, 
can reach his heights, for it is discovered that no Greek Father 
rivals him in influence and glory, except Athanasius; he stands 
alone among them in the fifth century. Only Origen rivals 
him as a theologian, exegete, and apologist. Augustine alone 
of all the Fathers is respected by Councils like Cyril, and 
when St. Peter Canisius wanted to oppose traditional doctrines 
to a disintegrating Lutheran teaching, he selected St. Cyril’s 
writings.” 

No surer indication of all his merits can be found than in 
his writings preceding the Council in regard to the serious- 
ness of the menace of Nestorianism to the true Faith. 

To the monks of Egypt, who were helpless before the here- 
tical propaganda, he wrote:” 

How can anyone ask whether the Holy Virgin can or cannot be called 
the Mother of God? For if our Lord Jesus Christ is God, how would the 
Virgin not be the Mother of God, having brought Him into the world? 
This is the Faith which the holy disciples transmitted to us even though they 


16Alfred et Maurice Croiset, Histoire de la Litterature Grecque, 5 vols., (Paris: 
1928), V, 1055-1059; Du Manoir, op. cit., 107-112. 

17Hefele-Leclercaq, op. cit., II-1, 248 (note 1) ; O. Bardenhewer, Les Péres de l’Eglise, 
3 vols., (Paris: 1898-1899), II, 217-222. 

18Du Manoir, op. cit., 107. 
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did not mention this expression; it is also the teaching we have received from 
the holy Fathers. 


Similarly, in his first letter to Pope Celestine, Cyril points 
out the importance of action regardless of personal comfort 
and tranquillity, because” 
the question does not concern trifling matters or those about which it may 
be safe to hold silence any longer. What will we say on the day of judgment 
if we now keep silent? Although the situation may be such, nevertheless, 
we have not ventured to break away from his communion before having re- 
ferred the matter to your Holiness. 


To a friend he wrote that the new opinion involved an ex- 
tteme danger to the Faith, and declared: “Laymen have only 
to give an account of themselves, but those who carry . . . the 
office of the priesthood have the responsibility of all the Faith- 
ful....” He said that he loved peace, would relinquish his 
power and possessions in order to heal a brother, “but the 
Faith now is in question, and a scandal which touches all the 
churches of the Roman Empire.” 

Nestorius was to read in a letter from Cyril: “Have I the 
right to keep silent, when the Faith has been hurt so mani- 
festly? Be convinced that I am ready... to undergo death 
itself for the Faith of Christ.” And again in the third letter 
to him, the great bishop wrote: “It is not alone among the 
people of Constantinople, but also among the Faithful of the 
whole world that you have thrown the ferment of a new and 
unheard of heresy; for your sermons have been carried every- 
where.” 

The foregoing letters, together with others written to John 
of Antioch, and to members of the imperial court, between 
the commencement of 429 and the opening of the Council, 


19Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., II-1, 256 (note 5). 
20Du Manoir, op. cit., 109. 
21fbid., 110-111. 
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vividly show Cyril’s grave apprehension in the face of a new 
heresy which menaced the unity of Christ, and the Divine 
maternity of Mary.” 


IV 


Prior to a brief consideration of the Council of Ephesus it 
may be well to emphasize the fact that Rome was well aware 
of the situation, independently of Cyril’s proferred informa- 
tion, through sermons which Nestorius had forwarded him- 
self. To Rome, here was no mere logomachy, but an error 
which involved the ruination of Christianity. Thus, in 430, 
a Roman Council condemned the error, and on August 11, 
430, the Pope forwarded letters to Nestorius, to the clergy of 
Constantinople, to John of Antioch and the Orient, and to 
Cyril, who was delegated to execute the decision of Rome, 
which involved excommunication for Nestorius if he did not 
retract within ten days after the reception of the Pope’s letter.” 

At Antioch, a letter was written to Nestorius by his friend 
John, with the approval of six other bishops, all friends too, 
in which he was urged to accept the term “Mother of God.” 
So it happened that Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Carthage, through the approval of its bishop, Capreolus, and 
Constantinople, through its monks, clergy, and people, judged 
that the integrity of the Faith was at stake.” 

At this juncture, under the pretext of settling the contro- 
versy, Nestorius sought for and obtained the convocation of a 
General Council through the Emperor Theodosius II. Being 
a heretic true to form, Nestorius appealed to a Council when 
he felt his isolation, and upon the Council being assembled, 
he used every available means to frustrate it, including force, 


22Tbid., loc. cit. 
°3Ibid., 112-113; Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., II-1, 259-262. 
24Tbid., 263; Du Manoir, op. cit., 114-115. 
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passivity, vacillation, intrigue, and what was most nearly effec- 
tive, the complete blockading of every road and port through 
which accurate news might reach the Emperor. 

The Council was convoked for Pentecost, June 7, 431, in 
Ephesus. It would be interesting to know why Nestorius did 
not object to a city where the Mother of God was venerated 
as patroness of the cathedral, where a universal tradition of 
the time located her tomb, and where St. John, the chief ex- 
positor of the Incarnation, was much honored. Nestorius 
came into a city where he was not only held to be a blasphemer, 
but also an enemy. Without stretching adventure too far, 
perhaps it may have been selected precisely because of the 
inevitable tumult it would cause, thereby further delaying 
a settlement. 

After a reasonable delay to await the arrival of John of 
Antioch and some forty bishops, who seem to have been pur- 
posely slow, Cyril went ahead on June 22 by presiding over 
the first session, at which the main business was a formal con- 
demnation of Nestorius signed by over 200 bishops. For the 
purpose of this paper it is deemed necessary only to state the 
fact that the second session received and accepted the legates of 
the Pope, who came to permit the Council to execute the prior 
Papal decision, and that the legates signed the acts of the first 
session in the third session.” 

Pope Celestine in no way retreated from his decision in the 
case when he permitted it to come up before the Council, for 
he wrote on May 8, 431, to the forthcoming assembly that his 
“legates must assist at the operations of the Council and see 
that what the Pope had decided some time ago in the affairs 
of Nestorius was executed.” 

The Holy Father simply delayed the execution of his sen- 


25Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., II-1, 321-325. 
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tence beyond the ten days limit he had at first determined, 
in the hope of promoting good relations with the Emperor 
and of giving Nestorius more of a chance to come to his senses. 
All the Council could do was to publish and execute the prior 
Papal condemnation and sentence, which was essentially what 
happened.” 

While Cyril never swerved from his commission, he did 
complicate matters before carrying it out at the Council by 
a liberal interpretation of it, in this, that prior to the Council, 
in connection with a synod at Alexandria (430) which con- 
demned Nestorius, he drew up his celebrated twelve chapters 
or anathemas in which he summed up the true doctrine. These 
circulated about, and in the camp of Nestorius, Cyril was held 
to be an Apollinarist or a Monophysite. The third anathema 
was especially the target of attack because in it he employed 
the term “physical union,” of course merely to oppose the 
Nestorian expression “moral union” in regard to the two 
natures.” 

Much by the same liberal extension of his delegation Cyril 
secured the Council’s approval of his second letter to Nes- 
torius (February 430). This letter played the chief role in 
the controversy, and later on became a standard text of or- 
thodoxy for Councils. A rapid summary of it follows: In 
Jesus Christ there are two generations, the eternal and tem- 
poral; when we say He suffered, died, and arose again, we 
do not say that the Divine nature suffered, died, and arose 
again, but that in His proper assumed body He suffered, died, 
and arose again; we adore Him as a person, not as a man in 
whom dwells the Logos; and then “a man was not born of 
Mary upon whom subsequently the Divine Word might 


*6Batiffol, op. cit., pp. 609-610. 
27J. Tixeront, Histoire des Dogmes, tomes 3, (Paris: 1915-1922), III, 11-79, is par- 


ticularly good for a study of the terminology in the case of Nestorius and Cyril. 
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descend, but the Logos united Himself to human nature in 
the womb of Mary and became flesh. He suffered, that is 
the Logos, Himself impassible, suffered in the body He 
assumed.™ 

During the Council, John of Antioch and his deputation 
arrived, and on June 26-27, opened a council of their own, 
the main event of which was the condemnation and deposition 
of Cyril and Memnon, Bishop of Ephesus. Very possibly the 
anathemas of Cyril influenced this judgment more than Nes- 
torius or his cause. Of course, Nestorius rejoiced over the 
impasse, but not for long, because the Emperor’s diplomatic 
solution, based on the idea that only one Council was sitting, 
ordered the deposition of Nestorius together with Cyril and 
Memnon. 

The first authentic news of the Council to reach the Em- 
peror came from Dalmatius, leader of the monastic group in 
Constantinople, who had received it through an emissary of 
Cyril who, disguised as a beggar and with the message in a 
hollow cane, ran the blockade successfully. Rather an humble 
means of communication, but thoroughly justifiable under the 
circumstances, and what was termed bribery later on in the 
drama, the employment of gold and gifts by Cyril directly 
on the entourage of the Emperor, to persuade more effectively 
the court itself, is just as easily justified. This business had 
nothing to do with corrupting consciences, but to neutralize 
intrigue, with which the court was infested, and which might 
damage the orthodox Faith.” 

After the mutual acts of excommunication at Ephesus, and 
the actual deposition of Cyril, Memnon, and Nestorius by 
the Emperor, he listened to deputations of the respective par- 


*8Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., II-1, 253 (note 1), 254. 
22D’ Alés, op. cit., 259 (note 1)-261. 
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ties at Chalcedon. The Emperor realized that he could not 
get an entente between the two parties, so he contented him- 
self by confirming the deposition of Nestorius, thereby 
acknowledging the Council of Ephesus; by reinstating Cyril 
and Memnon; and by ignoring the mutual sentences of con- 
demnation of the factions while at Ephesus, thereby hoping, 
as he dismissed all to their sees, that time would heal all.” 

The story of the Council itself may now be safely dismissed 
to give way to a brief consideration of the significance of its 
formal recognition of the Blessed Virgin as the Mother of 
God on the development of dogma. 

The expression “Mother of God’ was bound to be the 
principal source for all future speculation and definition, be- 
cause it involved a clearer appreciation of the association of 
the Blessed Virgin in the work of the Redemption, and is 
the direct basis for her title “Mediatrix” under a triple exten- 
sion: Mater gratiarum, for she brought the source of all grace 
into the world; co-redemptrix, by her cooperation in the work 
of the Redemption; and finally as dispensatrix of the fruits 
of the Redemption.” 


30The emperor was influenced in his action by Philip, a priest, personal legate of 
the Pope and leader of the Cyrillan delegates. See Batiffol, op. cit., pp. 390-393. The 
rival factions came to an understanding in 433. 

31The question regarding the merit of the Blessed Virgin in her office of Mediatrix 
is quite generally decided among theologians as de congruo. She is of course not the 
causa efficiens physica gratiarum. See Bossuet, Oeuvres Complétes (Paris: 1840), 
VIII, 268, “Les Litanies de la Sainte Vierge sont titres d’honneur que les saints Péres 
ont donnés a la bienheureuse Marie, a cause principalement de sa qualité incommuni- 
cable de Mére de Dieu.” Also, August Deneffe, S.J. Maria, die Mittlerin aller Gna- 
den, Scholastik, IV Jahrgang, (Freiburg i. B.: 1929), 323-328; Ferdinand H. Schiith, 
S.J., Mediatrix (Innsbruck: 1925), pp. 66-84; Raphael V. O’Connell, S.J., Our Lady, 
Mediatrix of All Graces (Baltimore: 1926), p. 42 (note). Before the Council, the 
principle of theological development was the Second Eve doctrine, which is thought 
to be a sufficient basis for a definition of the mediation of the Blessed Virgin, because 
its Apostolicity is attested by St. Justin, St. Ireneus, and Tertullian. See J. Lebon, 
L’A postilicité de la doctrine de la médiation mariale, Recherches de Théologie an- 
cienne et médiévale (Louvain: 1930), II, 129ff. 
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V 


With these scant preliminaries, the reader is rushed through 
centuries of barbaric chaos to the comparative stability under 
Charlemagne, and into the presence of Alcuin (+ 804), who 
stands out as the principal opponent of the Nestorianism of 
the eighth century, known as Adoptionism. ‘This heresy was 
fostered by two Spanish bishops, Elipandus of Toledo, and 
Felix of Urgel in the Spanish Mark, and attacked Christ and 
His Mother. 

Everyone can see Alcuin’s strategic importance because he 
may be called a survival of the wreckage before him, and just 
as much of a survival of the Carolingian breakdown after 
him, so that he stands uniquely to hold aloft the light of truth 
until it is relayed on by St. Anselm of the eleventh century; 
the two, therefore, introducing a deposit of the Faith to a full 
medieval bloom and then on to the fruits of a modern world. 

To convert the heresiarchs, Alcuin appealed to universal 
belief, to tradition, to Rome, to the orthodox Spanish think- 
ers, to the Bible, and to ingenious reasonable applications. As 
an example of the latter, he wrote to Elipandus: “You wonder 
how Christ could be born of adopted David, and not be 
adopted; and you do not wonder, how Christ could be born 
without sin of the sinner David.” In like manner he wrote to 
Felix: “You say that Christ is a slave by condition because of 
the condition [ignobilitas] of the Blessed Virgin. Therefore 
Sarah is nobler than Mary, and Isaac nobler than Christ, and 
all adoptive sons become nobler than Christ,” for the latter 
statement quoting John xv, 15: “I will no longer call you 
servants, but friends.”” 

In this essay interest is not so much directed to the ad- 


32Migne, PL. 101, col. 264, Contra Elip., Lib. II, c. 6; ibid., col. 202, Contra Felicem, 
Lib. VI, c. 3; Godfrey Kurth, Les Origines de la Civilization Moderne, 2 vols., 7 ed., 
(Bruxelles: 1923), II, 285-287. 
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mirable exposition of the doctrine of the Incarnation as to 
the ideas Alcuin entertained regarding the Blessed Mother. 
How far from tradition Protestantism (Pusey) has wandered 
may be seen from the following phrases culled at random from 
Alcuin’s poetical epitaphs. The Protestants, when consider- 
ing the Blessed Lady at all, usually confine her. function to 
mere physical motherhood. Alcuin referred to her as Regina 
salutis, Perpetuam mundo genuisti virgo salutem, Per te con- 
servet semper nos gratia Christi, Vitae fons, Vena salutis.” 

In a sermon on the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
attributed to him, the idea of the Mother of God is basic. 
Among other statements these are discovered: The whole 
world rejoices [with the angels and saints] as redeemed 
through her [through her we received the Redeemer] ; 
through herself she caused [fecit] the salvation of the world 
to appear to all believers; this Mother of Christ is higher 
than heaven; deeper than the abyss; with merit, therefore, 
She is called the Mistress of the Angels, the terror [tremor] 
of the lower regions [inferorum] and the Mother of peoples; 
truly a blessed Humility, which gave birth to a God for man- 
kind, which offered life to mortals; she is the Ladder of 
Heaven here below upon which God descended to earth; she 
is the one through whom the human race has been saved 
[recuperatum |; let us commit ourselves to the intercession of 
the same Virgin Mary. 

Of set purpose the list of titles found in the same sermon 
are omitted because they represent the substance of names 
employed by Anselm.” 

From the few quotations it can easily be seen how Alcuin 
emphasizes the triple function of the Mediatrix, her giving a 
Saviour to the world, which is mainly stressed, her cooperation 


33Migne, PL. 101, col. 771, 774; Schiith, op. cit., pp. 10, 77, 85. 
34Migne, PL. 101, Inter op. supp., col. 1300, 1301, 1303, 1305, 1306. 
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[per quam recuperatum est genus hominum], and her title 
of Dispensatrix, which is brought out least, but is definitely 
there at any rate. 

With such a background, inadequately presented here, St. 
Anselm of Canterbury (+ 1109) was able to present the in- 
comparable dignity of the Mother of God, which permitted 
him to say what is considered the germ for real speculation 
on all the privileges of Mary, but especially on the Immacu- 
late Conception. Decens erat, he wrote, ut ea puritate qua 
major sub Deo nequit intelligi, virgo illa niteret.” 

Long before the Litany of the Blessed Virgin as now com- 
monly said, St. Anselm practically furnished the titles, of 
which one hundred and two were discovered in his prayers 
to the Blessed Virgin. The more striking ones are offered 
here :” 



















Dei genitrix; Mater salutis; Genitrix vitae; Porta vitae; Janua salutis; 
Causa generalis reconciliationis; Scala coeli; Inventrix gratiae; Mediatrix 
nostra; Mater totius gratiae; Sponsa Dei; Coelestis Auxiliatrix; Domina 
gentium; Praepotens domina; Mundi reconciliatrix; Altrix reparatoris carnis 
meae; Aula universalis propitiationis; Pia auxiliatrix; Terebinthus extendens 
ramos gratiae et salutis; Virgo providentissima; Mater indulgentiae; Mater 
illuminationis cordis mei; Nutrix salutis mentis meae.*® 









A study of the titles easily leads along the traditional lines 
of privileges flowing from the affirmation of the Divine ma- 
ternity, which may be recalled as principally, Mater viven- 
tium (gratiarum) , Cooperatrix, and Dispensatrix, all of which 
are summed up by Mediatrix. 











85Migne, PL. 158, col., 451, De Conceptu virg., c. XVIII; Dict. Théol. Cath., s.v., 
Marie, col. 2356; P. Rosa, S.J., Saint Anselme de Cantorbery (Maredsous: 1929), pp. 
155-157. Consider what St. Thomas writes: Beata Virgo ex hoc quod gst Mater Dei 
habet quamdam dignitatem infinitam ex bono infinito. Sum. Theol. Ia, q. XXV, a.6, 
ad 4um; Dominikus M. Gickler, O. P., Theologische Quartalschrift (Augsburg: 1930), 
235ff., on St. Thomas. 

3%6Migne, PL. 158, col. 942ff. 
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Dom André Wilmart, in a minute study of the prayers, has 
fixed the capital text of St. Anselm referring to the doctrine 
of the Divine maternity. Nothing better suggests itself than 
a reproduction of the same in this place:” 


Nihil aequale Mariae. Nihil, nisi Deus, maius Mariae. Deus filium suum, 
quem solum, de corde suo aequalem sibi genitum, tamquam seipsum diligebat, 
ipsum dedit Marie; et ex Maria fecit sibi fillium non alium, sed eumdem 
ipsum, ut naturaliter esset unus idemque communis filius Dei et Mariae. 
Omnis natura a Deo est creata, et Deus ex Maria est natus. Deus omnia 
creavit et Maria Deum genuit. Deus qui omnia fecit, ipse se ex Maria fecit, 
et sic omnia quae fecerat refecit. Qui potuit omnia de nihilo facere noluit 
ea violata, nisi prius fieret Mariae filius, reficere. Deus igitur est pater rerum 
creatarum et Maria est mater rerum recreatarum. Deus est pater constitu- 
tionis omnium, et Maria est mater restitutionis omnium. Deus enim genuit 
illum per quem omnia sunt facta, et Maria peperit ‘llum per quem omnia 
sunt salvata. Deus genuit illum sine quo penitus nihil est, et Maria peperit 
illum sine quo omnino nihil bene est. 


This remarkable text serves to triangulate, as it were, the 
theological doctrine of the Divine maternity and its allied 
privileges. It is like a summit of thought to which and from 
which all similar thought converges, and has no rival in influ- 
ence except the pioneer Council of Ephesus. 


VI 


By his doctrine concerning the Mother of God, the supreme 
significance of Anselm, dependent a good bit on Alcuin and 
Ephesus, has been revealed anew in the last thirty years. 

Among other things, Marian Congresses produced studies 
about the Blessed Mother which made deep impressions on 
the Catholic authorities. To what degree this was effected 
is laid bare in a petition made in 1913 to Benedict XV by 


37André Wilmart, Recherches . .. ubi supra, 189 ff.; Migne, PL. 158, col. 956; 
Christian Pesch, S.J., Die selige Jungfrau Maria, die Vermittlerin aller Gnaden 


(Freiburg i. B.: 1923), pp. 70-72. 
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the Belgian episcopate, Religious Superiors, and the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, to secure his approval of the universal 
Mediatorship of the Blessed Virgin. 

After the war, the affair was again taken up with the Con- 
gregation of Rites, with the result that on January 12, 1921, 
an Office, Mass, and Feast of the same (May 31) was issued 
with the sanction of the Pope. In April of the same year 
Cardinal Mercier sent a letter to all Catholic bishops, in 
which he enclosed copies of the Mass and office, informing 
them that upon their applying to the Congregation of Rites 
permission would be granted to celebrate the same. 

A sort of climax to the question was effected by Pius XI in 
1922, when he decided to establish three commissions, one 
at Rome, the others in Spain and Belgium, to investigate the 
doctrinal question: Does the universal mediation of the Holy 
Virgin pertain to the deposit of Revelation? Is it susceptible 
of being defined ?* 

In linking Ephesus with the latest efforts to sound the depths 
of the doctrine of the Divine motherhood, the unity and con- 
tinuity of Catholic truth awe and comfort the Catholic; for 
he beholds an unbroken doctrine which starts in the book of 
Genesis, pervades the Gospels, runs through patristic writings, 
summarizes a Council, and is relayed on to a modern genera- 
tion by such sturdy champions as Alcuin and Anselm. Truly 
here is l’affaire des siécles, to use the phrase of St. Bernard in 
describing the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


38§cholastik, 1V, 322; Pesch, op. cit., p. 1; Recherches ... ubi supra, 129 (note 2). 

For a bibliography more complete on the Council it is sufficient to refer to Cheva- 
lier’s Repertoires, Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., Dict. Théol. Cath.; for Marian Mediation, 
Scholastik, IV, 323. 





Roger Williams, Apostle of 
Religious Bigotry 


J. Moss Ives, LL.B. 


S the time of the tercentennial observance of the land- 
A ing of the Pilgrims of St. Mary’s draws near, it is to 
be expected that prejudiced minds will give expres- 

sion to dissent from the view that there is really any occasion 
for commemoration. Already some of this dissent has come 
to the surface in the public press in communications to the 


editors. The reason for all this is simple. George Calvert, 
the first Lord Baltimore who planned the colony of Maryland 
and obtained its liberties, and his sons, Cecilius Calvert, the 
second Lord Baltimore, who at the death of his father carried 
on his plans and Leonard Calvert who led the voyage of the 
Ark and the Dove, were Roman Catholics and so was the 
redoubtable Thomas Cornwaleys, the Miles Standish of 
Maryland, who played an important role in the early assem- 
blies that made history. Then, too, the Father Andrew White, 
the spiritual adviser of the Lords Baltimore, who drafted the 
famous “Declaratio Coloniae” outlining the plans and pur- 
poses of the new colony, first and foremost of which was to 
“sow the seeds of religion and piety” and who saw the fields 
of Maryland as “white for the harvest” was a Jesuit priest, 
as were his co-missionaries, Fathers Altham and Gervase who 
came with him to Maryland on the Ark and the Dove. So it 
is not at all surprising that attempts should be made to 
minimize the historical significance of the founding of Mary- 
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land and to detract it every way possible from the approaching 
tercentennial observance. 


I 


It so happens that there is reliable and unbiased non- 
Catholic authority to support the claim made in the preamble 
of the resolution of the Assembly of Maryland creating the 
tercentennial commission that the Pilgrims of St. Mary’s who 
made their first landing on St. Clement’s Island in the Chesa- 
peake Bay on March 25, 1634, “established a free representa- 
tive government providing for the first time in history, sepa- 
ration of church and state and securing to the people of Mary- 
land religious toleration and the right to worship according 
to the dictates of their own consciences.” 

Just two hundred years after the landing of the Maryland 
pilgrims the New England historian George Bancroft wrote 
these words: 

Calvert (Lord Baltimore) deserves to be ranked among the most wise and 
benevolent law-givers of all ages. He was the first in the history of the 
Christian world to seek for religious security and peace by the practice of 
justice and not by the exercise of power; to plan the establishment of popular 
institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of conscience; to advance the career 
of civilization by recognizing the rightful equality of all Christian sects. The 
asylum of Papists was the spot where in a remote corner of the world on 
the banks of rivers which yet had hardly been explored, the mild forbearance 
of a proprietary adopted religious freedom as the basis of the state. 


These words of Bancroft have found their way into few 
histories but although his words may not have been frequently 
quoted or his conclusions generally accepted by non-Catholic 
historians they have never been seriously questioned or suc- 


1Vol. I. (18th Edition), p. 244. This passage is found in no less than twenty-four 
editions of Bancroft’s History and until 1872. It is omitted in the abridged editions 
of 1876 and 1883 but other passages in the abridged editions indicate that there was 
no radical change in the historian’s views as to Maryland liberties. 
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cessfully controverted for they are based on historical facts. 

Too much attention and importance has been given to the 
so-called Maryland “Toleration Act of 1649.” Religious lib- 
erty was not established under this act but only recognized 
and protected. Religious liberty and a fuller measure of it 
came over on the Ark and the Dove in the letters of instruc- 
tions given by the second Lord Baltimore to the voyagers 
before they sailed. They were told to be “silent upon all occa- 
sions of discourse concerning matters of religion.”” This was 
wonderful advice for the day and time and it was very easy 
to understand, for it simply meant that each man, when it 
came to the matter of religion, was to “mind his own business.” 
This would have been excellent advice for the Puritans who 
had already come to New England. Previous to the sailing 
of the Ark and the Dove Lord Baltimore had submitted sev- 
eral questions to the Provincial of the Jesuit mission in Eng- 
land and in one of the answers to his questions is found the 
comment that conversion should not be forced.’ Freedom 
from persecution, a cessation of enforced conformity and 
silence on all “occasions of discourse concerning matters of 
religion” were quite enough in that day not only to establish 
religious toleration but also to bring about a very practical 
sort of religious liberty. 

Notwithstanding all this we are now told that Roger 
Williams was the real “Apostle of Religious Liberty in 
America” and that his glory must not be dimmed by Lord 
Baltimore and the Pilgrims of St. Mary’s. The priority 
claimed for Williams is based largely upon the fact that he 
came to America in 1631, some three years before the voyage 
of the Ark and the Dove. The date of his coming, however, 
has no real relative importance, for when he came he was as 


2Hall, Narratives of Early Maryland, p. 16. 
3Johnson, Foundations of Maryland, pp. 24-30. 
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narrow and bigoted as were any of the Puritans of his day. 
As a matter of fact a strong and bitter religious prejudice 
dominated his whole life, and bigotry remained with him until 
the end of his days. He gave expressions to opinions which 
one of his biographers said “are as yet by no means easy of 
full comprehension” and these opinions showed at first no 
leaning toward the idea of religious liberty, but indicated on 
the contrary an avowed spirit of intolerance. 

He was a most pronounced dissenter from the Church of 
England. On his arrival at Boston he refused to join the Bos- 
ton Church because its members had not publicly repented 
for their former communion with the English Church. He 
would have nothing to do with any church that held com- 
munion with or gave recognition to the established Church 
of the Mother Country or even allowed its members while 
visiting in England to attend Anglican worship. To hold any 
communion with “her of England” he held to be a heinous 
sin. He called upon the churches of the colony to disclaim 
the Church of England as “no church at all” and when they 
did not do so he called upon his own church in Salem to re- 
nounce all communion with its neighbor churches as they were 
full of “the pollution of anti-Christ.” 

He preached sermons against the use of all ceremonies and 
symbols claiming they came from Popery and would lead to 
a false religion. He influenced Endicott to give his famous 
show of bigotry when the latter with his sword cut from the 
military colors the cross of St. George because it was an 
idolatrous and popish sign. He denounced the resident’s oath 
of allegiance on the ground that it was blasphemous to ad- 
minister such an oath to an unregenerate person claiming this 
was having communion with a wicked man in the worship of 
God. He even went so far as to urge his people not to pray 
with unregenerates although they might be members of their 
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own families. To his congregation at Salem he preached the 
duty of women to wear veils in church and because his wife 
was one of the women who refused to obey this order and went 
to church veilless, he refused to join her in the family devo- 
tions. One of the strange vagaries of his mind was reflected 
in his attitude on the question of baptism. He was persuaded 
to believe that his infant baptism was worthless so he was re- 
baptized. Then he discovered that the baptism of the man 
who baptized him was worthless, so he decided that there was 
no man living having authority to baptize and that there was 
no true Church anywhere.* 


II 


It was not until 1635, over a year after the landing of the 
Pilgrims of St. Mary’s, that there is any evidence of his atti- 
tude on the question of religious liberty, for it was in that year 
that he openly expressed his opposition to compulsory church 
attendance. Here was a gleam of light but it was only a gleam 
which the clouds of bigotry and intolerance soon obscured. 
It was not by reason of his stand on this question, however, 
that he was banished from Massachusetts. He was brought 
to trial in October, 1635 for “divers new and dangerous 
opinions,” four in number: the first that the magistrates ought 
not to punish for a breach of the first table of the law; second, 
that an oath ought not to be tendered to an unregenerate man; 
third, that no man should pray with an unregenerate, although 
that person be wife, child, etc.; and fourth, that a man ought 
not to give thanks after sacrament nor after meat. Williams 
had also taken a stand on public questions that were calculated 
to cause trouble from the home government. He denounced 
the King as a blasphemer for daring to call Europe Chris- 
tendom and preached against the royal charter as a sinful 


4Schneider, The Puritan Mifd, p. 56. 
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instrument of oppression and insisted that it be publicly for- 
feited, that the colonists should not claim title through royal 
grant, and that all lands be purchased from the Indians. This 
did not prevent him later, however, from accepting a royal 
grant in Rhode Island. 

There has been much dispute as to whether Williams was 
banished for his political or his religious opinions. The 
evidence seems to support the latter view. Dr. Joseph Hop- 
kins Twichell in his “Life of John Winthrop” in the “Makers 
of America” series says of Williams’ banishment:* 


He is often spoken of as the victim of religious bigotry. He was nothing 
of the sort. In his general onslaught on the errors prevailing around him— 
and to his view little else did prevail—he fell foul of the charter. This he 
went up and down declaring it to be an instrument of no validity whatsoever, 
a royal thief’s conveyance of property that was none of his, not worth the 
paper it was written on; that all titles based on it were wholly spurious and 
to hold them otherwise a crime. As for himself he would not, by becoming 
a freeman, partake the iniquity. The outraged government of course com- 
manded him to stop that kind of talk or it would be the worse for him. For 
a wonder—it was his only moment of weakness—he promised to do so. But 
he was not able to keep his word. His violent and tumultuous carriage against 
the charter was resumed and maintained with exhaustive pertinacity. From 
time to time he added fresh aggravations, for example he proclaimed that 
the magistrates in tendering the oath of loyalty to the commonwealth were 
guilty of causing God’s name to be taken in vain. Plainly he was a man 
impossible to put up with in the circumstances. 


Charles Deane, vice-president of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society in Winsor’s “Narrative and Critical History 
of America” says® that “Williams was banished from Massa- 
chusetts principally for political reasons. His peculiar opin- 
ions relating to soul liberty were not fully developed until 
after he had taken up his residence in Rhode Island.” 


5P, 134. 
6Vol. III, p. 336. 
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It was long after his banishment that Roger Williams set 
up a form of religious liberty in Rhode Island. In 1644, he 
returned from England with the royal charter which was to 
“hold forth a lively experiment that a most flourishing civil 
State may stand and best be maintained with a full liberty of 
religious concernments.” 

Henry Martun Dexter, one-time editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist, says: ‘ “I find no proof that Williams at the time of 
his residence in Massachusetts had advanced to the holding 
of the full doctrine of liberty of conscience which he after- 
wards avowed and subsequently modified.” The same writer 
also states that “the claim that Mr. Williams was in any sense 
the originator or first promulgator of the modern doctrine of 
liberty of conscience though often made is wholly without 
foundation.” 

The real question goes deeper than this and is not concerned 
chiefly with dates, laws or charters. Real religious liberty is 
born of the spirit and is not created by law alone. It is, in- 
deed, the very spirit of God revealed in the lives of men who 
have caught the vision of the Divine and translated it in terms 
of human conduct. The spirit of religious liberty first came 
to America in the Ark and the Dove and that spirit so guided 
the Pilgrims of St. Mary’s that they first brought to our 
shores the message of peace and good will among all Chris- 
tians and first gave sanctuary on American soil to all the 
persecuted and the oppressed. 

In “The Puritan Mind,” Professor Henry Wallace Schnei- 
der has given a new understanding of Roger Williams which 
is a departure from the traditional view of his biographers. 
It would seems after reading Professor Schneider that Wil- 
liams did not establish religious liberty in Rhode Island so 


7Dexter, As to Roger Williams, p. 86, note 318. 
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much as he created religious anarchy. “Rhode Island,” he 
says, “thus became a refuge for all sorts of religious misfits,”* 
or, as Cotton Mather expressed it at the time: 


It has become a colluvies of Antinomians, Familists, Anabaptists, Anti- 
Sabbatarians, Arminians, Socinians, Quakers, Ranters, everything in the 
world but Roman Catholicks, and real Christians, tho of the latter I hope 
there have been more than of the former among them; so that if a man lost 
his religion, he might find it at the general muster of opinionists! The former 
generation of Rhode Islanders is now generally gone off the stage . . . the 
rising generation, confounded by the contradictions in religion among their 
parents, are under horrible temptations and under some unhappy tendencies 
to be of no religion at all. 


There was no sanctuary in Rhode Island for Roman Catho- 
lics in the days of Roger Williams. As late as 1680, Peleg 
Sanford, governor of the province, reported to the Board of 
Trade in England that “as for Papists we know of none 
amongst us.” There was a good reason why there were no 
Catholics in Rhode Island at this time. They were not 
wanted. Historians of the State have had a hard time trying 
to explain away a law that was apparently passed in 1664 
expressly excluding Roman Catholics from the franchise. It 
is Claimed that the exception is not in the original laws which 
are in manuscript but was inserted by a revision committee. 
The exception is in no less than five printed revisions of the 
laws and each of these revisions were submitted to and 
approved by the Assembly. It was not repealed until 1783. 
One apologist says that it really makes no difference even if 
this law was originally adopted as no harm was done, there 
being no Catholics in the colony at the time, and another says 
that the franchise had really nothing to do with religious 


8P. 56. 
93Mather, Magnalia, Bk. VII, Ch. III, sec. 12. 
10] Arnold’s History of Rhode Island, p. 490. 
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liberty. One of the reasons given for the belief that this 
exception was not put into the law as early as 1664 is that to 
discriminate against Catholics would be “totally at variance 
with the antecedents of Roger Williams” and with his ex- 
pressed opinions on religious liberty. As will be subsequently 
shown this discrimination is quite consistent with Williams’ 
anti-Catholic antecedents and with his bitter hatred of the 
Church of Rome. 

Although outwardly tolerant, Roger Williams at heart was 
a confirmed bigot. This is revealed in his letters, pamphlets 
and disputations, of which there are many. He was a born 
fighter and wherever he went there was a large-sized chip 
on his shoulder. Dr. Twichell said that he was “the genius 
of social incompatibility. Everywhere he lingered there 
forthwith sprang up strife and in an acute form. The com- 
munity in which he sojourned he invariably set by the ears 
and embroiled with its neighbors.”"" Grahame, Scotch histo- 
rian, characterizes Williams as a™ 
stubborn Brownist, keen, unpliant, illiberal, unforbearing and passionate, 
seasoning evil with good and error with truth. He began to vent from the 
pulpit which he had gained by his substantial piety and fervid zeal, a singular 
medley of notions, some wildly speculative, some boldly opposed to the consti- 
tutions of civil society. 


Grahame says that Williams not only withdrew from the 
society of his wife because she would not yield to his whims 
but also had nothing to do with his children because he 
counted them “unregenerate.” 


III 
He was hopelessly controversial. John Fiske says that 
there was scarcely any subject upon which he did not wrangle. 
Little sympathy would he have had for the advice given by 


11Twichell, John Winthrop, p. 132. 
12Colonial History of the United States, Vol. I, p. 166. 
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the young Lord Baltimore “to be silent on all occasions of 
discourse concerning matters of religion.” ‘The Quakers were 
given sanctuary in Rhode Island but it was not a peaceful 
sanctuary. Although he would allow no one else to molest 
the Quakers in the exercise of their religion, he molested them 
by a challenge to an acrimonious debate and disturbed the 
peace which they sought and had reason to believe they would 
have in this haven of refuge. He did not try to force his own 
opinions upon them by laws but he did attempt to do so by 
words. He tried to make them see the errors of their way 
of thinking by a barrage of controversy that lasted four days 
and four nights. His challenge to George Fox, the Quaker 
leader, rings like a challenge to a prize fight. Accompanying 
the challenge were fourteen propositions which he boasted 
he would maintain in public “against all comers.” It is small 
wonder that the Quaker Wenlock Christison left Rhode 
Island for Maryland where he found a happy and peaceful 
home and named it “The End of Controversie.” George Fox 
also visited Maryland and was allowed to preach without let 
or hindrance, was never challenged to a debate and in his 
diary records that the leading men of the colony listened to 
him with respect, and that he was received everywhere with 
reverence. 

Williams controversy with the Quakers throws more light 
on his true nature than does any other incident in his life. 
The debates began in the Quaker meeting house at Newport 
and lasted three days and nights and then were adjourned to 
Providence where they terminated after another day, with the 
usual result, producing no effect, as one biographer says, other 
“than to exasperate the friends of both parties and set them 
still more violently against each other.” The debates were 
scenes of tumult and disorder and attracted large crowds of 


13Gammel’s Roger Williams, Vol. IV, Spark’s Biographies, p. 189. 
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spectators who cheered and jeered in turn. There was no 
moderator or umpire and he who could talk the loudest and 
the longest could convince himself that his views had pre- 
vailed. In this way Williams satisfied himself that he had 
won the debate. To celebrate his victory Williams wrote out 
all that he said in the debate, and probably more too, which 
he had printed in pamphlet form and labeled “George Fox 
Digged out of his Burrows.” It was unfortunate for him and 
his reputation as “The Apostle of Religious Liberty in 
America” that he chose to triumphantly broadcast to posterity 
his vile and violent utterances in this debate rather than to 
suffer them to be buried in the eclipse of a verbal controversy 
of which there would otherwise have been no record. A re- 
print of “George Fox Digged out of His Burrows” contains 
some three hundred pages and may be found in volume five 
of the publications of the Narragansett Club, first series. Any- 
one having any preconceived notions as to the liberality, tol- 
erance and forbearance of Roger Williams will only have to 
read a few pages of this volume to suffer a rude shock. 

Williams’ biographers have mostly ignored this written 
evidence of their idol’s bigotry. Gammell, one of the earlier 
biographers, however, does say that the pamphlet “was dis- 
tinguished by a bitterness and severity of language unequaled 
in any of his other writings” and the most recent biographer, 
Emily Easton, offers some apology for her idol’s fall from 
grace when she says:” 


The rehearsal, however, of the long and tedious argument is as tiresome 
and profitless as the original debate must have been. In his conduct of it, he 
is constantly guilty of the same faults with which he accuses his adversaries. 
The violent railing language is the contradiction of the gentle spirit of tol- 
erance that has formerly characterized him, the Apostle of Religious Liberty. 
“George Fox Digged out of his Burrows” and a “New England Fire Brand 


M4]bid., p. 190. 
bRoger Williams, Prophet and Pioneer, p. 358. 
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Quenched” are not adapted to general reading in modern times nor do they 
add to the greatness of Roger Williams. 


This biographer is very mild and merciful when she says 
that these writings are not adapted to general reading and 
do not add to the greatness of Roger Williams. The truth 
of the matter is that his own evidence left to posterity is suffi- 
ciently damning to forever blast the hopes of his admirers 
and apologists that there can be retained for him the title of 
“The Apostle of Religious Liberty in America.” 


IV 


Williams’ hatred of the Quakers was only exceeded by 
his hatred of Catholics upon whom he bestowed all the venom 
of which his nature was capable. Quakers and Catholics he 
placed in the same category and consigned them both to the 
lake “that burns with fire and brimstone.” “The foundation 
both of the Papists and Quakers,” he wrote, “is laid deep 
upon the sand of rotten nature.” Their fastings, penances, 
alms, prayers, and sufferings are but “the dung of men and 
beasts,” and other filthy things which are quite unprintable, 
although they are embalmed in the archives of the Narragan- 
sett Club. This and what follows are good samples of the 
stream of slime that flows through the whole attack. “I did 
say,” he writes, “that as the W of Rome deceived whole 
towns, cities and kingdoms with her glorious trimmings and 
her Golden Cup, so that the Painted Quaker (as a drunken 
Ww ) should follow the drunken W—— of Rome for the 
obtaining of (the smoke of a tobacco pipe) the riches and 
honour of this world.” The peaceful Quakers he looks upon 
as potential bloodthirsty murderers, for he says if “their spirit 
should ever get a sword” he would not place them above 
drinking the blood of all their enemies “as the Papists are 
justly charged with drinking the blood of the saints.” First 
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he combines the Catholics and Quakers in a diabolical con- 
spiracy and then he links together the Pope and the Quakers 
as “horrible revilers, slanderers and cursers of the righteous.” 
His parting fling at the venerable George Fox is to compare 
him with a “filthy sow” that “wallows in the mud and dung- 
hill of mystical filthiness.”” 

Williams was seventy-three years of age when he debated 
with the Quakers and lest it be claimed that he may have been 
in his dotage and that his language does not reflect his real 
sentiments and opinions of earlier years, attention must be 
called to a letter which he wrote some twelve years previous 
(1660) to the kindly John Winthrop. Dipping his pen in 
the same venom and filth that he used in 1672 he expressed 
to his friend the fond hope (“cordial”) that the Catholic 
Chirch, to which he applies the same vile epithet bestowed 
upon it in the controversy with the Quakers, “will shortly 
appear so extremely loathsome in her drunkenness and bes- 
tiality that her bewitched paramours will tear her flesh and 
burn her with fire unqueanchable.”” And this from the man 
of whom his last biographer says possessed “the gentle spirit 
of tolerance”’! 

It is to be borne in mind that these words were written in 
coolness and deliberation and are not words spoken in the 
heat and haste of debate and they reflect the inner convictions 
and deep-set prejudices of the man who is held up in Ameri- 
can history as the personification of Christian love and charity. 
Some excuse might be offered for Williams in indulging in 
filthy invectives and imprecations of hate in the excitement 
of a spirited oral controversy but what possible excuse can be 
offered when in the quiet and seclusion of his study he wrote 
the letter to Winthrop and later deliberately and laboriously 


16Publications of Narragansett Club, Ist series, Vol. 5, pp. 235, 262-4, 433-501. 
1[bid., Vol. 6, pp. 307-311. 
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wrote out for publication every vile epithet of which in his 
frenzy of bigotry he could conceive to hurl at Catholic and 
Quaker alike? It may be said for him that he was but “a 
child of the age in which he lived” and simply made use of 
weapons in the form of language that were used by others 
who played the role of religious reformers in his day and 
before his day. This may all be true but when this is said 
for him thereupon the mantle of a prophet or an apostle of 
the modern spirit of religious freedom falls from him. What 
a marked contrast there is between him and the Lords Balti- 
more who went beyond what was expected by the standards 
and conventions of their day and were tolerant in a day of 
intolerance and kindly and charitable towards their fellow 
men when bigotry and hatred were enthroned. Both they 
and the Pilgrims of St. Mary’s who laid the foundations of 
early Maryland were not unmindful of the commandment to 
“love thy neighbor as thyself” to which the Founder of Rhode 
Island gave little heed. 

No word indicating the slightest dislike of or prejudice 
toward those not of their faith ever came from the lips or 
pen of the first Lord Baltimore or his son. Only once did 
the former refer to Protestants after his change of faith and 
that was when he wrote to his friend Wentworth, the Earl of 
Strafford,.““we Papists want not charity towards you Protes- 
tants, whatever the less understanding part of the world may 
think of us.” The only reference made by the second Lord 
Baltimore to those not of his faith was in the letter of instruc- 
tions where he cautions the Catholics “to suffer no scandal 
nor offense to be given to any of the Protestants” and to treat 
them with all “the mildness and favor that justice will 


permit. 
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492. WILLIAMS AND RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY 


Today the claim is being made that the honor for intro- 
ducing religious liberty into the New World rightfully 
belongs not to the founders of Maryland but to Roger Wil- 
liams whose figure has always loomed disproportionately 
large in American history, quite overshadowing the Lords 
Baltimore, the Pilgrims of St. Mary’s and the saintly Father 
White, “the Apostle of Maryland,” and their beneficent in- 
fluence on our early colonial history. It is quite proper at 
this time that Roger Williams should be judged as he was 
quite willing to be judged in his own day when he submitted 
his evidence before the bar of public opinion and that is by 
his own words. He deliberately and exultingly drew aside 
the curtain and exposed to the view of posterity the venom 
and hatred that were in his mind and heart. Accordingly, 
fair judgment in this day can only bestow upon him the title 
of “The Apostle of Religious Bigotry.” 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


ASCETICISM 


THE SpiriTuAL Lire. By the Very Rev. Adolphe Tanquerey, S.S., D.D. 
Translated by the Rev. Herman Branderis, $.S., A.M. Tournai, Belgium: 
Desclée & Co. $3.00. 


Tue CHRISTIAN LIFE AND THE SPIRITUAL LiFe. By V. E. Masson, O.P. 
Translated by Sr. M. Hyacinth, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1931. $1.35. 


Many of the devout laity and no doubt also many Religious have felt a 


trifle bewildered at the contents of the various manuals or other ascetical 
works in ordinary use; not, indeed, at the doctrine which is quite orthodox, but 
at the manner in which the different virtues and similar means of perfection 
are unduly emphasized. ‘These writers seem to lack a sense of proportion 
and make of the virtue they are treating, whether it be patience or prudence 
or obedience or humility, simply the greatest of all virtues, with the result 
that the reader becomes confused and is tempted to look upon the quest for 
perfection not only as a very complicated process, but as too difficult to be 
seriously attempted. Some good souls rather incline to this shadow-land 
and evidently relying on the principle that the just man lives by faith they are 
quite content with the conviction they are under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and thus achieve a holiness full of heart but with little of head. But 
normally we do want to know, and so none of us can doubt that a work 
which gives solid, practical, interesting instructions in every detail of our 
religion and at the same time groups the whole in a scientific unit, is some- 
thing worth more than passing notice. We dare to insist that the volume 
entitled “The Spiritual Life” by the eminent theologian Pére Tanquerey of 
Saint-Sulpice is what is needed. 

Spiritual life, he tells us, is but another name for the science of the saints 
or the art of perfection, which in his judgment comprises both ascetical and 
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mystical theology. The former is that part of spiritual doctrine whose proper 
object is the theory and practice of Christian perfection from its very begin- 
nings up to the threshold of infused contemplation. It is not only a science 
but an art and in the hands of a wise spiritual director, ars artium regimen 
animarum. ‘The latter is concerned with the theory and practice of the con- 
templative life which begins with what is called the night of the senses 
described by St. John of the Cross and the prayer of quiet explained by St. 
Teresa. 

As Pére Tanquerey assures us, he by no means intended an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject, and yet, when we find the “outline” running well over 
700 closely packed pages, we can form some idea of the vast field this cognate 
science of dogmatic and moral theology claims as its own. The author 
emphatically and rightly expresses his conviction that an exposition of what 
God has done and still does for us is the most efficacious means to true devo- 
tion on our part, or in other words that dogma is the foundation of ascetical 
theology, that Christian perfection is but the logical outcome of dogma, 
especially of the central dogma of the Incarnation. ‘Thus we shall find the 
practical conclusions of the spiritual life traced back to their roots in revealed 
truth; although it is to be further noticed that such a process is never carried 
to excess and is ever marked by a prudent restraint from points disputed 
which the author elsewhere discusses in his treatise on dogma. 

The work falls into two main divisions already indicated as ascetical and 
mystical theology. The first part is a detailed, most thorough consideration 
of the general means of perfection, such as actual grace, the virtues and the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost; all very ordinary no doubt to the Catholic but their 
treatment is quite extraordinary in this that their discussion gives an answer 
even to the best of us for the many and peculiar difficulties which arise in 
the pursuit of perfection and are so closely connected with the unsettled state 
of modern morality. Just to illustrate this point. 

Is there any term better known to us Catholics than the “supernatural”? 
Yet we can say that, barring the theologians, few could give a clear idea 
of it as distinguished from the merely “natural,” and as understood not in our 
dictionaries or secular literature but in the various documents of Mother 
Church. The author has taken occasion to give us an exact idea of what 
this transcendance of nature is; with all its consequences to our condition of 
life when, cast away by Adam, it was restored to us by Christ. There are 
he tells us two kinds of supernatural gifts; one absolutely so, which in its very 
essence (quoad substantiam) exceeds nature altogether, in the sense that it 
cannot be caused or be demanded by any creature whatsoever; nor be due to 
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it; nor be ever merited by the same. It surpasses, therefore, not only all the 
active powers of the nature we possess by creation but even all its rights, all 
its exigencies. Since it thus surpasses all the exigencies of all creation, the 
absolutely supernatural must be a thing in itself Divine, though it be com- 
municated to the creature in a finite degree. Sanctifying grace is of course 
the outstanding example of the absolutely supernatural. The relatively super- 
natural is a gift of God that would not be beyond the capacity or the exigencies 
of all creatures but simply beyond the powers and actual needs of a certain 
particular nature. For instance the infused knowledge given to Adam before 
the Fall was a gift beyond the requirements of our human nature although 
it is quite natural to the angels. 

But why select the supernatural as a live topic here and now for our special 
attention? Simply because the supernatural rightly understood will enable 
us to better understand how sadly astray are the contemporary so-called 
intellectuals. For the Catholic it is a truism, as well as of Faith, that there 
is no beginning, no continuance in the way of salvation without grace: we 
are literally powerless in the grip of earthly appetites. Uplifted by it we 
can so overcome as to become saints. These truths are directly opposed to 
the great mistaken and unhappy tendencies of our times so well and so 
frequently described by those indefatigable fellow laborers in the cause of 
Christ, Belloc and Chesterton. Every Catholic writer who stresses this point 
so obscured in modern philosophy makes himself our creditor but Pére 
Tanquerey has brought out this doctrine so simply and forcibly that our debt 
to him is correspondently increased. 

Not less interesting in this first part is the discussion concerning the obliga- 
tion to perfection. We are all familiar with the idea that perfection essen- 
tially consists in union with God by means of charity. That priests and 
Religious are bound to tend to this blessed union goes without saying, but it 
would appear that the only obligation for others is to keep themselves in the 
state of grace. 

But here our author supported by Revelation and reason decides that the 
man who resolves merely to avoid mortal sin and deliberately indulges himself 
so far will after a time infallibly fall grievously; for no one can long remain 
in the state of grace without striving at the same time to make progress in 
the spiritual life and to exercise himself from time to time in the practice of 
some of the evangelical counsels. It may, however, be observed that perfection 
in such a restricted sense is not at all perfection as commonly understood 
and we may thus conclude from the above that for the Faithful in general 


perfection is a matter of counsel only. 
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The purport of the second part, termed mystical theology, is to follow 
a soul from the moment it first conceived a sincere desire of advancing in 
spirit on to the loiciest heights of perfection. Here we have explained at 
length and in attractive detail the traditional three ways—purgative, illumina- 
tive, and unitive—or the three different stages which those who generously 
correspond to grace do ordinarily traverse in their endeavor to be one with 
God. Even common sense commends this division of the journey to Heaven; 
for intimate union with God, the goal of holy striving, presupposes a cleansing 
from sin and its reparation, a fight long sustained against lower tendencies, 
practice of prayer especially and meditation as a source of strength against 
the temptations assailing the beginner; so the soul thus struggling is aptly 
pictured as in the purgative way. After this purification the desire to be 
Christ-like grows apace. In this interval so many virtues are to be exercised 
and so many graces or lights are bestowed that it may well be called the 
illuminative way. Finally the soul thus purified and fortified longs for and 
obtains a very intimate intercourse or union with its Maker; and this, varying 
in degree of intensity, is a continuous prayer which as the union increases 
grows simpler and simpler in its concentration on God and forgetfulness of 
self. In this section Pére Tanquerey develops the doctrine already established 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and shows how active they are in arousing 
an intense love for God and things Divine. 

It must not be supposed the three ways are so many compartments sharply 
differentiated ; for the one in earnest about his perfection passes imperceptibly 
from one to the other. As a matter of fact they seem to be constituted by 
the motive predominating in the soul for the time being; and thus it may 
happen that one who has gone far may return to the purgative way for a while 
that the process of purification be further perfected. And, indeed, since even 
the best, as the author admonishes, should never grow weary of detesting 
former sins and present imperfections, we can easily understand why tenderest 
love for God should be mingled with sentiments of profound contrition. In 
connection with these ways Pére Tanquerey gives salutary advice to those 
who grow impatient at the apparent slowness of the Divine designs and 
would rush at once to the summit of a great love for God. 

A very complete description of the various methods of prayer, especially 
that of Saint-Sulpice and St. Ignatius rounds out the section on prayer; and 
it is to be noted that the emphasis is placed not so much on the difference of 
these methods as on their agreement in promoting familiar intercourse with 
the Creator. 

What cannot fail to attract the attention of souls in earnest, is the answer 
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to the question whether or not at all those in the state of grace are called 
at least remotely to infused contemplation. From the view point of our 
author such contemplation, which he explains by way of infused ideas, is a 
normal development of the Christian life, although as a fact not all ordinarily 
holy souls seem to be called to it. The thoughtful will find he has pretty 
solid reasons for coming to this compromise on a much disputed point. 

This brief and therefore quite inadequate account of the contents of “The 
Spiritual Life,” will we trust give a faint idea of the wealth of material the 
author has compiled with such industry and zeal and good judgment; and if, 
as his Excellency, Archbishop Curley of Baltimore, remarks in the Foreword, 
Pére Tanquerey is a pioneer in this field, then it may be said with truth 
that his successors in the work may well despair not only of surpassing him 
but even of keeping pace with him. It is no exaggeration to say that if it 
were made a vade mecum for priests, Religious and laity the effect could 
not be overestimated. Its mechanical perfection, the precision of its terms, 
the arrangement of topics and their logical development, an index so complete 
that the finding of every subject or its derivatives is the matter of a moment; 
all these and more proclaim it a textbook in the best sense of the word; 
but it is far more than a mere textbook. There is unction in it, the sweet- 
ness of the Holy Spirit pervading it in such wise that it not only teaches but 
also powerfully yet gently urges the practice of the doctrine it unfolds with 
such rare skill. 

A last, but by no means least, word for the Rev. Herman Branderis, S.S., 
who has so well succeeded in giving us a faithful rendition of the original 
French into the vernacular. This of itself could have been no small labor; 
but at the same time to have retained to so great an extent the graceful, rapid, 
living style of Pére Tanquerey in the sterner mould of an alien tongue as the 
translator has done so admirably, is an achievement which richly merits our 
congratulations and our gratitude. 

Although one might suppose from the title that the second work is written 
along identical lines with the “Spiritual Life” just reviewed, there is, indeed, 
considerable difference in the treatment of material. This is no formal 
treatise on ascetical and mystical theology but simply a short Introduction, a 
grouping of special subjects of which some knowledge is necessary if we wish 
to study profitably these branches of theology. The subjects may be pre- 
sented in the form of the following questions: What is the nature of the 
Christian and the spiritual life? What are the laws that govern them, and 
how can the soul, so powerless in the supernatural order, act according to 
these laws and thus perfect itself? 
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The answers to these questions, placed in logical sequence and scientifically 
developed, form a sort of general theory of this life, and- may well serve as 
the foundation of ascetical science. "When they thus constitute a connected 
whole they stand out, as the author tells us, more clearly, hold the attention 
more firmly and are more easily impressed on the memory. We have the 
assurance also that the doctrine of the volume is generally accepted since the 
principal guide is St. Thomas especially in the Secunda Secundae, where the 
virtue of charity is fully discussed. 

After some preliminary remarks on the object of ascetical and mystical 
theology, the author defines the Christian and the spiritual life. The former 
is that state in which the soul has already received sanctifying grace and the 
virtues by means of which it may gain the Beatific Vision. The traditional 
explanation is here given briefly, simply and quite clearly. It may be well, 
however, not in any spirit of carping criticism, but rather for the sake of 
greater clearness, to question a certain statement quoted with approbation by 
Father Masson on the nature of sanctifying or habitual grace. It is found in 
an article by Pére Gardeil in the Vie Spirituelle, November 1919: “It 
[sanctifying grace] is the very nature of God transfused into us as far as 
we are capable thereof, naturalized, acclimatized, engrafted upon our nature, 
transforming it interiorly in such wise that the Divine life springs from our 
souls thus Divinized as from its source . . . It is true we do not become 
God by grace, etc.” The whole passage is without doubt beautifully eloquent 
but will it not create difficulties for the reader in a matter already sufficiently 
difficult? For instance: How can we finite creatures be in any manner capable 
of receiving the very nature of an infinite God. If in a finite measure, 
then we do not receive the very nature of God. It would certainly seem more 
intelligible to say that what we do receive is not the very nature of God 
but a supernatural image of the same; this is rather obscurely intimated in 
the words “It is true we do not become God by grace.” Moreover, how can 
grace essentially supernatural be termed “naturalized,” without some fine 
distinctions? So also at the end of the passage: “Thus there is truly in 
our nature a Divine seed coming forth from God and capable of producing in 
us that same life which God Himself lives, etc.,” objection might be taken 
that the word “same” is excessive unless it be understood as the “same” 
analogously. Now it is manifestly unfair that a quotation be judged apart 
from its context; and no doubt Pére Gardeil had already anticipated such 
difficulties, but unfortunately the context does not appear in Father Masson’s 
book, nor as far as we know is it otherwise supplied. 

The spiritual life is described as naught else than the Christian life made 
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perfect under the superabounding grace of the Holy Spirit and there is merely 
a difference of degree between the two lives which are both in the supernatural 
order. After a chapter on false ideas not only among non-Catholics but among 
not a few Catholics also, the true idea of the spiritual life, that is union with 
God in charity, is discussed and developed at some length. Here an interesting 
question arises apropos the first and chief commandment as expressed in the 
words of Our Lord Himself, Matt. xxii, 37; Luke x, 27: ‘“Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy strength 
and with all thy mind.” Are all obliged, i.e., under pain of sin, by this precept 
to aim at perfection? The author with certain reservations seems to hold so, 
but we confess that even considering these restrictions we cannot understand the 
doctrine he here proposes. Let us suppose an ordinary good practical Catholic 
reasons thus with himself: I know there is such a thing as perfection, a state 
of soul in which one as a rule avoids even slight deliberate sins and ardently 
wishes to do the Will of God in everything; but I think this is for the saints. 
I don’t really want to become a saint, and so I’ll be content with fulfilling my 
various duties as they daily occur. He has then the deliberate will of not 
doing anything except observe the commandments and whatsoever else will 
keep him in the state of grace. However, is he then obliged under pain of 
sin to have the will to further generosity or is it a matter of counsel? To us, 
as we have said before, it is obviously a matter of counsel only but Father 
Masson is emphatically against this, as appears from his declaration on page 
52. “From this it is evident what an illusion it is to think that only imperfect 
charity is of precept and that all degrees, the highest to the lowest, are of 
counsel.” Surely, if this sentence has any meaning, the man above cited 
would commit sin on account of his resolve to remain in imperfect charity. 
Nor does it mend matters to add, as the Father does, the principle that he 
who fails to fulfil the precept in the most perfect manner does not thereby 
transgress it; for according to supposition it is of precept to fulfil the precept 
in the most perfect manner. 

But all this is of minor importance, for the intention of our author is to 
bring out the best in his readers; and we merely suggest that such difficulties 
may occur to others besides ourselves and thus prove an impediment to his 
holy ambition of giving us an easily understood introduction to the spiritual 
life. Omitting many other points in this stimulating volume, we may last of 
all, with a word of thanks to Sister Hyacinth for her excellent English, call 
the attention of the devout to the fine disquisition on Our Blessed Mother. 
She is the Mediatrix for all the graces we receive, and in a subordinate sense 
she merits for us and has made satisfaction for our sins. All this is solidly 
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and eloquently presented with a final instruction on the importance and utility 


of direction in this work of our perfection. 
Henry THOoMas. 


SOCIOLOGY 


PoPULATION ProBLeMs. By Warren S. Thompson. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 1930. Pp. 462. $3.75. 


Population and its distribution are important causal factors of many phases 
of social life and for that reason exert a profound influence on human wel- 
fare. Hence, population policies have existed at all times in the history of 
nations. These policies have been either restrictive, that is, designed to pre- 
vent an increase in population, or expansive, encouraging an increase, or 
eugenic, that is, adopted to produce a stronger and healthier race. 

Thompson’s book is richly equipped with statistical charts, tables, figures, 
and a wealth of data, and he has a good and extensive bibliography. 

After expounding Malthus’ doctrine on population and the theories of his 
successors the author proceeds with a discussion of birth and death rates and 
numerous factors that enter into the growth of population, such as famine, 
disease, agriculture, industry, commerce, the large city and migration, and 
he inserts a very good chapter on the Negro in the United States. 

Malthus’ doctrine has long since been discredited. Still, the author has 
considerable reverence for him. He admits that Malthus could not foresee 
the trend of the Industrial Revolution and the greatly increased ability to 
produce all kinds of goods. We now need but 20-22% of our population 
instead of the 80% in Malthus’ day to supply the entire population with 
agricultural products. Machinery, intensive cultivation, access to new pro- 
ductive lands and other factors have made this possible. 

After briefly developing the views of other theorists who followed 
Malthus, Thompson gives great space to the discussion of the birth rate. He 
strongly inclines to the view that the declining birth rate is a welcome solu- 
tion of the problem of overpopulation. It will lay to rest, he thinks, the 
specter of perpetual human misery, conjured up by Malthus. Birth decline, 
as he views it, “is a prudent adaptation to modern life and a great forward 
step in search for a higher degree of individual and social welfare.” 

Thompson admits the widespread use of contraception but maintains that 
“it cannot in any significant sense be regarded as a cause of the decline in the 
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birth rate. What we really need to know is the why of this great movement” 
(p. 115). 

In Thompson’s purview no supernatural life exists for which man is prepar- 
ing himself. Like many other contraceptionists, he regards a strong and 
healthy race as the final goal of our endeavors. 

“When out of eight or ten children born,” he says, “only three or four 
survived to maturity and such fearful mortality was accepted with com- 
placency as the will of God, there was little urge to control births” (p. 119). 
For contraceptionists overpopulation ever looms up as a bugbear and an 
exceptionally high infant mortality in some families immediately becomes the 
universal experience. Birth restrictionists delight in conjuring up the specter 
of feebleminded hordes descending upon our defenseless civilization, which 
cannot be saved except by the compulsory sterilization of the unfit and by an 
imaginary stock of “supermen.” 

The author of “Population Problems” admits that Roman Catholics have 
a higher birth rate than Protestants and Jews in a country with a mixed 
religious population. But he contends that it does not hold true to the same 
extent between communities. France is an example, he says. It is a Catholic 
country. Yet it led in the way of reduction of births. Today it has hardly 
any excess of births over deaths. Hence the author doubts whether “it is 
religion which determines the differential birth rates between religious 
groups.” It is stretching the point considerably, he says, to ascribe it to their 
religion. He prefers to ascribe the difference to the industrial and agricultural 
backwardness of these same Catholics. 

Of course, Thompson is wrong in his diagnosis and his conclusions. A 
sharp distinction must be drawn between Catholic in name and Catholic in 
practice. ‘This distinction applies equally to the matter in question here as 
well as to other religious comparisons in which Catholics are involved. Pass- 
ing over the question whether France may still be called a Catholic country, 
it may be safely stated that in a Catholic population the rich and the poor, 
the industrially advanced as well as the industrially backward sections, the 
lettered as well as the unlettered will have a high birth rate. Growing 
industrialism as well as the spread of education will have no adverse influence 
in this matter on Catholics as a class. Contrast the teaching of the board of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, that of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, and the teaching of the Catholic Church as exemplified in the recent 
encyclical of Pius XI on “Christian Marriage.” In non-Catholic communi- 
ties religion is likely to exert but little influence in this matter when the 
keenly felt interests of the individuals are in question. Protestantism is built 
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on the bedrock of individual judgment whilst Catholic morals are founded 
on the authority of the natural or the positive Divine law. This makes all 
the difference, and not the spread of industrialism or education. 

The author seems to admit as much in the chapter on “Natural Increase 
and Its Probable Future Trend.” For in this chapter he expresses a convic- 
tion that in northwestern Europe some countries are within two or three 
decades of the period when there will be no natural increase at all. In 
France it will take place in the next decade, he believes. The case is different 
in Italy and Spain, “where the church is strongly opposed to birth control and 
exercises a great deal of influence over the masses of the people.” 

Warren Thompson also makes a fatal mistake when he states that popula- 
tion needs will probably be regulated by public opinion or by a nation’s 
welfare. Such is not the case. History proves this. Greece and Rome, once 
cultured and flourishing, came to grief on the rocks of birth control, divorce 
and excess indulgence. These were the cancerous growth in the body politic 
which sapped the physical and moral fiber of these nations and brought them 
to ruin. 

The author of “Population Problems” favors a system of maternity wage, 
paid presumably by Government and graduated according to the number of 
children contributed to community life. He uses the term “breeding’”’ in this 
connection. One is forcibly reminded of the stock farm. Is the human race 
not on a higher grade than that? 

I can detect no passage in the author’s book which indicates a belief in a 
future life, a spiritual soul, a Supreme Being and the natural law. This fact 
might explain the utterly erroneous views he expresses in the twenty-fifth 
chapter on “The Control of Population Growth.” ‘The second section of this 
chapter deals with the attitude of the Church on this question. It is the 
product of a mind that is unreasoning, exceedingly biased, ignorant of the 
principles of sound ethics and infected with a strong anti-religious venom. 
Some quotations will amply bear out this indictment. 


Certain portions of the church and its leaders look upon a large natural increase 
as a very desirable thing. In support of their views these churchmen generally quote 
scriptural texts and talk vaguely about divine purpose and natural and unnatural 
practices. Seldom are terms, used in condemning voluntary restriction of population 
increase, defined with any clarity. Besides, underlying all this churchly condemnation, 
there are certain assumptions, which we have a right, indeed, a duty, to question. 
Stated baldly, the underlying assumptions of the Church in approaching this question, 
as in approaching all others, are that man is in the world to carry out the will of 
God and that the Church is the authorized interpreter of this will. . . . Surely, it is 
only scientific common sense to ask how it happens that the injunction of a tribal god 
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issued some ages ago, has any validity for man in the twentieth century in the 
Western world. It is also difficult to see how man’s control of births and hence of 
population growth, is unnatural, whilst his effort to control disease and thus check 
deaths, is natural. . . . Man’s actions, under a given set of conditions, are as natural 
as the phenomena of climate. They follow as consequences from a given set of con- 
ditions, just as much as a thunderstorm follows from a given set of conditions. . . . 
The saint and the sinner are both products of their conditions of life... 


Thompson manifests considerable ignorance when he ascribes the prohibi- 
tion of birth control to the Church’s interest in outstripping her rivals in 


membership. His norm of morality is “expediency.” 
Puiup H. Burkett, S.J. 


MISSIONS 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF THE MIssioNARY MovEMENT IN CHINA. 
By Chao-Kwang Wu, Ph.D. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 


This book was opened by the reviewer with pleasurable anticipation. The 


subject is one of extreme interest and importance to every sincere friend of 
Most of the mission countries are racked with growing pains 
of Nationalism; in many a crisis exists; the status of all foreigners is ques- 
tioned; the missionary, as a foreigner, often ceases to be a persona grata. 
It was good to receive a book from Johns Hopkins on the subject. Under 
such an egis, real scholarship was promised, comprehension of subject, im- 


the missions. 


partiality of judgment. The missionary’s virtues would be fairly appraised ; 
his defects would not be whitewashed. ‘The title promised that we should 
hear about the “International Aspect of the Missionary Movement in China.” 
This promised broadmindedness, freedom from provincial Nationalism. 

In the introduction, the author expressed indebtedness to Professor Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette of Yale University. Perhaps this book, we hoped, 
would contain the qualities of Latourette’s “History of Christian Missions 
in China,” which, although not to be indiscriminately recommended, is never- 
theless a powerful work of real historical value. Perhaps we were to discover 
something similar to W. Cameron Forbes’ recent magnificent history of the 
Philippines. 

Careful perusal, however, brought keen disappointment. The book is 
written in excellent English, and in many places shows signs of industrious 


study. But it does not reach the high level one expects from Johns Hopkins, 
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Indeed, as a whole, it really seems only another instance of “special pleading.” 

That Doctor Chao-Kwang Wu should be ultra-Chinese is, although lamen- 
table, not entirely unexpected. Chinese soil, we suppose, is no less a breeder 
of “patriotic insanity” than any other land. But his decidedly anti-Catholic 
(not so much anti-Christian) virus, is much more suspect. He attacks 
Catholic missionaries frequently and severely. He ignores almost completely 
their countless benefits to the Chinese people. He does not mention Ricci 
and Verbiest of old, nor the modern Zikawei. ‘The Catholic missionary 
work in China started at the latest in 1294, while the Protestant work 
started only in 1807, five centuries later. The Catholics in China number 
two millions and a half, while the Protestants have not yet reached half a 
million. Yet the author’s bibliography is preponderantly Protestant, with 
few Catholic titles. He does not even list such a classic as Arens Handbuch 
der katholischen Missionen, nor even the Collectanea of the Congrega- 
tion de Propaganda Fide. 

Behind its disarming title, this book seems to us a tract, a denunciation of 
missionaries. ‘The missionaries are generally ultra-nationalistic,” “they have 


no true sympathy with China,” “their only purpose is to spread the influence 


of their homeland’’—such is the tenor of every section. Or, as he fiercely 
quotes a refashioning of the old saying, “the blood of martyrs is the seed 
of French aggrandizement.” 

Were the author honestly and accurately to have indicted ultra-Nation- 
alism in the missions, his book would be thrice welcome. Ultra-Nationalism 
in missionaries is not a Christian virtue. Rather it is decidedly anti-Chris- 
tian. When present it is a curse to Christian missions. It is a festering 
wound in the mission body, which can well be purified by exposure to the 
sunlight of honest investigation. . . . However, Doctor Chao-Kwang Wu’s 
exaggeration of occasional defects, his almost complete ignoring of the mis- 
sionary benefits to China, is unfair. 

This reviewer has spent three all-too-short years in Foreign Mission work. 
During that time he has had ample occasion to observe firsthand the personal 
life of missionaries. Before and since that time, by copious reading and fre- 
quent correspondence, he has learned many intimate details of missionary life. 
And he knows that the author’s indictment of the missionaries is, in general, 
decidedly false and unfounded in regard to Catholic missionaries. It is true 
that most of them, all of them, still love their native land, that their eyes 
brighten when they speak of her, as when they speak of family and loved 
ones. And it is true that some few are ultra-Nationalistic. But in the long 
run, the vast majority of them have submerged their selfishness, have sub- 
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limated their love of their own people to a love of all people, especially to 
this distant people where God has stationed them. 

“Do not forget the missionaries who are growing old in this glorious mis- 
sion, and who have offered to remain here until the end of our lives,” was 
the simple conclusion of a recent note to this reviewer by an old Spanish 
missionary in the Orient. And it is typical of the missionaries, the unselfish 
missionaries attacked so unfairly by Doctor Chao-Kwang Wu. 

In his first chapter, the author discusses at length the legal rights of mis- 
sionaries. ‘There is evidence of consultation of documents, of investigation 
of treaties and agreements. Such a discussion enters immediately upon the 
vast and hazy field of International Law. This is based upon no definite 
code, nor upon any recognized body of decisions, upon either or both of which 
all nations depend for their intra-national, as opposed to inter-national, legal 
procedure. Authorities in this field recognized by one nation are rejected by 
another. A common basis of legal authority is lacking. 

Unfortunately, the author manifests no grasp of, and belittles, the funda- 
mental principles of the Natural Law, upon which ultimately every scholarly 
political discussion must rest. To attempt any scientific treatment of State 
affairs without grasp of the fundamental politico-philosophical principles un- 
derlying the State, is as futile as to attempt to engineer the erection of any 
considerable building of brick and mortar without knowledge of fundamental 
mathematics and mechanics. 

It is extremely difficult, therefore, to appraise the author’s argumentation. 
He is at least partially correct, however, in condemnation of some of the 
treaties enacted between China and foreign Powers. Certainly some of 
them seem to have been unjustly manipulated. The Treaty of 1842, fol- 
lowing upon the so-called Opium War, is one in point. Any native of China 
resenting this and treaties similar to it, merits sincere sympathy. 

From this de jure discussion, the author turns in the second chapter to the 
de facto situation. Here is treated the control and protection retained by 
foreign nations over their subjects in China, the privileges of extra-territo- 
riality retained by foreigners, including missionaries. 

With the author we readily grant that these privileges would prove irk- 
some to the native of China, that they would obtain for foreigners occasional 
pretexts for evading just punishment. Its upright administration would de- 
pend entirely upon the uprightness of the foreign officials to whom its adminis- 
tration was entrusted. A consequent proportion of miscarriages of justice 
would be expected. No doubt there also would be occasional exaggerated 
“interest” in protecting the missionaries, when the motive would be not 
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merely to protect their lives and properties from unjust aggression, but espe- 
cially to use the occasion of disorder or bandit uprising to wedge the foreign 
national influence a little further into the commercial or industrial life of 
China. 

The author is correct in attacking much ‘of this foreign interference in 
Chinese affairs. It seemed dictated by greed. It is unfortunate that the 
missionaries had any connection with it. Perhaps they could not help them- 
There have been many disorders in China during the period under 
review. Military and police forces often were utterly unable to quell the 
bandits and rioters. No such reign of orderliness existed as was enjoyed 
by Europe and the United States during most of the same period. In times 
of disorders the foreign Powers took it for granted that they had a sort of 
“eminent domain” over the affected territory. Small wonder that the mis- 
sionaries would follow the flag of their governments. Nevertheless, it was 
most unfortunate. ; 

It is in the latter half of the book, Chapters III and IV, that we find it 
hardest to agree with the author. The Chinese are a peaceful people and 
never persecute, he says (pp. 126-130). In the numerous troubles between 


selves. 


Chinese and foreigners, climaxing in the Boxer Uprising, he describes the 
Chinese as almost invariably in the right, the foreigners constantly wielding 
a “Big Stick” of greed and brute force (pp. 140-170). 

There is exaggeration here. It is true that there were instances of greed, 
as admitted above. But there also were countless instances where the native 
government was utterly unable to provide protection for foreigners, and 


where the foreign government was practically forced to intervene. And 
that the Chinese “never persecute,” is not proven and would be hard to 
prove. It need not be said that they are more bellicose than other races. 
Not the slightest disparagement is meant offensive to them as a people, truly 
admirable for their character, their civilization and culture. But anyone 
who has read for years of the war-infested homeland of China, or who will 
read even the author’s sadly weak defense (pp. 127-130) of Confucianism’s 
“bloodiest religious persecutions in all human history,” cannot grant to them 
such sublime “peacefulness.” 

And of all foreigners, the Catholic missionaries receive the harshest treat- 
ment at the author’s hands for their style of living, for their alleged inter- 


ference in politics. 


They ... assumed official ranks . .. a Roman Catholic missionary had the boldness 
to style himself governor . . . the bishops, the spiritual rulers of the broad province, 
adopt the rank of a Chinese governor .. . traveling in a chair with the number of 
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bearers appropriate to that rank. . .. And this and much else is a part of the settled 
policy of the church, and not an accident of this place or that. . . . Besides the red 
parasols consisting of three tiers of shades, there was added an escort of three little 
children, dressed in red and green. . . . Catholic missionaries often interfered in native 
lawsuits, practically removed their converts from the sphere of the Chinese juris- 


diction (pp. 191-192). 


This is an unfair description of the Catholic missionary. No doubt, he 
did at times adopt the dress and rank of position. Indeed, our author himself 
expresses the opinion that “the missionary should cultivate a spirit of friend- 
liness towards the intelligentsia.” Similarly, he must retain a certain amount 
of dignity, especially in this country where “face” is a real matter of much 


concern. 

But the motive of the author may be suspected when in contradistinction 
(p. 193) to the Catholic missionary’s grandeur described above, he says: “It 
is to the credit of the Protestant missionary that he has usually led a plain 
life.” It is not the purpose of this review to attack Protestant missionaries, 
many of whom undoubtedly are men of sincere good will and austere life. 
But to show the lack of reliability of such a comparison, so unfavorable to 
Catholics, we may be permitted to quote from Moore Bennett’s article, 
“Christianity in China,” which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 


August, 1928. 


The writer is neither Protestant nor Catholic, but he has lived in every one of the 
eighteen provinces of China, and during the past twenty-five years has been able 
to see the manner in which both Protestant and Catholic missions approach the 
object of their existence. He has been enabled, owing to his position in certain prov- 
inces, to ascertain the power and success with which both branches of the Church 
have organized their efforts, and to see, during this last burst of antiforeignism, 
the reaction as it affects both churches and their personnel; and he has no hesitation 
in saying that the Catholic missions in China, which are in the main self-supporting 
and contributing, mean more to the country and its people than the whole effort 
of Protestant teachings. .. . 

The Catholics as a general rule never advertise their efforts, nor yet do they 
indulge their personnel in lavishly built quarters either as schools or living places.... 
Wherever the Catholics go, they start in a very small way, adapting Chinese build- 
ings, using Chinese architects and forms, almost hiding their lights under a bushel, 
but working furiously and continuously none the less, getting in touch with the gentry 
and landholders, officials and merchants, making themselves acquainted in every way, 
not alone with the poor and homeless, the radicals and the outcasts, but also with 
every class and type of people within their districts, observing—at least in their out- 
ward form—all customary and cultural practices, and in all things upholding the 
“status quo” of the established regime, however difficult that may be in a country 
where rebellions and schisms are as rife as they are here... . 

When Pére Robert, that great and powerful head of the Missions Etrangéres, was 
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in Hongkong controlling the great network of mission stations spread throughout 
Southern China, he was very content to live in a single room not twelve feet on a 
side, barefloored, with furniture of the scantiest, taking his meals with the other 
priests and lay brethren on a clothless table spread with the simplest of Chinese 
foods such as the common people live upon. And yet the Father at that time con- 
trolled millions of dollars’ worth of property, land in all the great provincial cities, 
fields by the hundred acres in a block scattered through the South; and always 
throughout his working life with the other priests of his mission, he was up and at 
work long before 6 A. M., both summer and winter. ... 

One can see their [Catholic] priests, regardless of the heat or the cold, of their 
position or their learning, ploughing the fields, tending the vineyards, the orchards, 
and the workshops, teaching the Chinese landowners and farmers how to get better 
crops, better yields, how to build better houses and obtain better animals from 
existing stocks, and generally trying, not to introduce strange, unknown, and unused 
sciences into the land, but to adapt Chinese methods and to graft on these methods such 
of other nations’ findings as may seem applicable under the necessities of the case. 


At the end of this chapter on “Political Influence,” the author describes 
the Catholic policy of “Hands Off” during the ill-fated Taiping Rebellion 
of 1851-1865. His condemnation of this Catholic policy is most inconsistent. 
Occurring as it does in the very chapter whose purpose is to expose the mis- 
sionary’s undue interference in government, such condemnation of the mis- 
sionary for not interfering and aiding a rebellion is an inconsistency which 
proclaims “special pleading,” almost beyond shadow of any reasonable doubt. 

In conclusion, the author urges that Christianity must adapt itself to 
China. This should readily be granted; not, however, to the limits urged 
by the author; and not granting the implication that Christianity has done 
no such adapting heretofore. 

Christ must be Orientalized, say he and his school of writers. More 
accurately, perhaps, they might say that Christ was Oriental. And we 
Occidentals humbly look to the Orient to learn much in love and understand- 
ing of Christ. As Father Charles, S.J., says (“Fishers of Men,” p. 23): 
“It may be that Thou has prepared for us there, in Mandalay or Ku-ling, 
the Christian man of learning who will give us the true spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Sermon of the Mount, and teach us a higher form of prayer than 
we now know.” But that will not allow Christ to be de-Divinized, made an 
other-than Christ, after the fashion of some modern ultra-Liberals. That 
will not allow historical documents to be ignored or falsified which, with 
absolute certainty, proclaim Christ’s priceless legacy to men, His infallible 
Church. 

Christian dogmas must be changed, he says (p. 242). And he uses the 
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example of how, when transplanting plants and vegetables to foreign soil, 
one uses different methods of cultivation. This is quite true. But the ex- 
ample is unhappily chosen. In transplanting fruits, etc., one does not change 
the seed, to which, more accurately, Christian dogma should be likened. The 
Church is quite ready to change the methods of cultivation. Indeed, casual 
acquaintance with Church history shows that. Compare, for instance, Easter 
Sunday in Spain with that in the United States. Many adaptations are 
made in each country to suit the particular mentality and manner of life. 
Still each country practices genuine and integral Catholicism, as is clear to 
any conscientious observer. 

Christianity (Catholicism) must be sympathetic with China, the mission- 
aries must eradicate their erstwhile pride of race, he says (p. 240 and 
passim). Why does the author fail to make any mention of the Catholic 
native bishops in China? I:. it possible that he is ignorant of such a fact? 
And why does he fail to mention such outstanding modern documents as the 
letter of the Reverend Jesuit General, Father Ledéchowski, to the Superior 
of Kiangnan, August 15, 1919, in which such sympathy and humility is 
emphatically directed? And why, most specially, does he ignore the En- 
cyclical Letter, “Rerum Ecclesiae” of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, February 
28, 1926? This most explicitly recommends just such sympathy with every 
people, just such submersion of pride of race, as Doctor Chao-Kwang Wu 


desires: 


















. the native priest by birth and temper, by sentiment and by interests, is in touch 
with his own people. ... He errs grievously who considers such natives as of an 
inferior race. . . . For long experience has shown that the people who inhabit the 
remote regions of the east and south are not inferior to us, and can even hold their 
own very well, in keenness of mind. . . . We Ourselves can testify since We have 
under Our very eyes the example of certain natives, who as students in the colleges of 
Rome are not only the equals of others in ability and in the results obtained, but 
frequently even surpass them. . . . Show them the preference as being the ones who 
shall one day govern the churches founded with your sweat and labor. 















These are authentic Catholic principles enunciated by the authoritative 
Head of the Catholic Church, the Church which is by far and away the 
greatest missionary force in China, judged both from length of time and from 
present extent of influence. If the industrious and talented author would 
carefully study these principles, repeated in innumerable documents, we 
have confidence he would produce something of real value on the international 
missionary situation. 









G. J. Wittmany, S.J. 
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Tue Last Stanp: A Study of the Five Year Plan. By Edmund A. Walsh, 
S.J. Boston: Little Brown & Co. $3.00. 

Rep Breap. By Maurice Hindus. New York: Jonathan Cape and Har- 
rison Smith. $3.50. 

Tue Rep Foc Lirts. By Albert Muldavin. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co. $2.00. 

New Russi4’s Primer. By M. Ilin. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin and Co. $1.75. 

Tue Economic Lire or Soviet Russia. By Calvin B. Hoover. New 
York; The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Evéoues Russes EN Exit. Par Michel D’Herbigny, S.J., et Alexandre 
Deubner (Orientalia Christiania: Vol. XXI). Rome: Pontifical Oriental 
Institute. 40 lire. 


Tue Russian CuHurcH. By Nicholas Brian-Chaninov. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 


The philosopher Vladimir Solovyev, in the Introduction to his “Dialogues,” 
complains of the bewilderment brought about by the modern habit of calling 
everything by some name other than what it really is. A certain sect in the 
Eastern part of Russia, he relates, worshipped their peasant huts, and a hole 
in the wall. However absurd this was, remarks Solovyev in the spirit of 
Chesterton, they still called their hut a hut, and their hole in the wall a 
hole in the wall. But today 


the hut is entitled the “Kingdom of God on earth”; and the hole has come to be 
called “the new Gospel”; and, what is worst of all, the difference between the sup- 
posed Gospel and the new Gospel is precisely the same as that between a hole punched 
in a dead beam and a living and healthy wood. Tri Razgovora (Works: Vol. X, 


page 84.) 

According to Father Walsh, the present bewilderment about Soviet Russia 
“is not due to paucity of knowledge about Soviet Russia, but to incomplete 
thinking about known Russia. Acceptance or rejection of the principle un- 
derlying great conflicts cannot be long avoided.” It is the frank acceptance 
by the Soviet regime of principles rejected by the most elementary Christian 
consciousness which keeps Western thought spinning about Moscow. Were 
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Christian principles to be recognized by Moscow, a vast amount of the 
curiosity concerning the great “Soviet experiment” would die over night. 
Witness the abatement of Mexico as a news story, once that some manner 
of adjustment was reached between religion and the Mexican Government. 
The fascination, in the Moscow instance, is in seeing civilization, which for 
us has been intertwined with Christianity, created without and in opposition 
to Christianity. It is the paradox, not the mystery, of the Soviet experiment 
which enthralls, and provides a sounding-board for a vocal Bernard Shaw. 

The power in the paradox is its ability to hold principles in abeyance. 
“New Russia’s Primer,” brilliantly conceived and skillfully illustrated with 
quaint descriptions of American misery, interprets the gospel of planned 
industrialization to school children; and bids—in translation—for the affec- 
tions of American social workers and philanthropists. Naturally no question 
is permitted to arise in the minds of the little ones as to the evil of small 
farmers, or kulaks, or anything else that Stalin for the time being disapproves 
of; or of the practical value of mechanized giant farms or “rivers of freight” 
flowing through the land. 

Mr. Hindus and Professor Hoover, each in his own way, avoid raising any 
question of principle. The former simply tells the human side of things. 
He returns to the scenes of his childhood and to his early companions, and 
sees how all kinds of peasant folk feel and talk about the onsweep of the 


kolkhoz, the collective farm: 


Five years ago—and now! What a stupendous revolution! A schoolhouse, a 
nursery, a fire station, handkerchiefs, boots, perfumes, powder and this oncoming 
kolhoz, with its roaring machines and its momentous changes in the relationships 
between man and man, man and woman, man and society, man and nature and, 
above all, man and God! ... What, I wondered, would things be like five years hence? 


So carefully is principle avoided, that the author finds only innocence and 
purity among the young people, who seem quite indifferent to promiscuous 
immorality. But the author’s touch is not casual or light; his pictures are 
conscientiously drawn: as of the thousands of houses in Moscow which, in 
their misery, “stage never-ending dramas”; the horror of the anti-religious 
campaign; the bitter hatred of the peasants for the enforced collectivization, 
etc. In this he differs from an evident propaganda book like ““The Red Fog 
Lifts,” which is concerned only with giving you pictures of pleasant’ amusing 
things in the Bolshevist paradise. 

Professor Hoover sticks to the economic program of the Five Year Plan. 
He takes, in the main, the Government statistics at their face value; though, 
at the end, when he comes to sum up the assets and liabilities of planned 
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economy, as exemplified by the Stalin program, he is forced to reveal his pro- 
found misgivings as to the whole affair. 

The insistent question, however, arises: how is it that the reading public 
can be thus lulled into evading all question of the right and wrong of these 
doings? The expulsion, for instance, of three million decent, self-respecting 
farmers from their homes, on the charge that they are guilty of precisely the 
sort of thing that Americans have learned to honor from their childhood: 
hard work, self-improvement, and the attempt to raise their standard of 
living above that of squalor? Mr. Hindus exposes the meaninglessness of the 
term kulak. Professor Hoover tells (page 97) of the disgust felt by the 
decent German colonists for the lowering process of the collective farm. Yet 
the legend of the “vigor” and “progressiveness” of this “experiment in social 
regeneration” still persists, even though a bit weakening. 

One answer may be proposed. The Soviet regime can lull the outer world 
into forgetfulness of principle by skilfully using one remaining basic Christian 
principle, that of social solidarity or universal brotherhood. It uses this with 
effect precisely because this great principle has been so neglected by so many 
nominal or apostate Christians, that when its counterfeit, in the form of 
materialistic welfare, appears, the eyes of the public are blind to the differ- 
ence. Were it not for the inward craving of the modern world for this 
something that is vaguely apprehended as belonging, yet lost, to our Christian 
civilization, it would not be possible for the Bolshevist regime to induce the 
world of thinking and feeling men thus to hold in abeyance the insistent 
question of principle, and to justify the planned spiritual degradation of 
millions of Russian children. 

In his book, “The Last Stand,” Father Walsh utters no oracle on the 
economic details of the Five Year Plan. There are always shifting phases 
in such a scheme; and he realizes he cannot capture all of them. A book 
written on the express from Moscow to Berlin becomes, in a month, as 
definitely “past” as one written ten years after visiting Russia. There have 
been important changes even since Professor Hoover was on the scene. 
Father Walsh also avoids prophecy. But he arrays, nonetheless, so many 
basic, documented facts, that he is able to do what none of the others just 
cited have chosen to attempt. He not only “nails to the board the status 
quaestionis,’ which here is the question of principle, but he draws it out to 
its inevitable conclusion. The storm of reproach from professional propa- 
gandists that burst upon the appearance of his book has gradually yielded, on 
the part of reviewers, to a recognition that the calm voice of reason has its 


value as well. 
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The principle which Father Walsh raises is one which no display of social 
solidarity, based on merely material philosophy, can permanently conceal. 
It is the skeleton in the Soviet closet, the unwelcome guest at the banquet 
of collectivism and industrialization: the principle of the natural rights of 
man, as a free, spiritual agent, accountable to his Divine Creator, and there- 
fore enjoying rights because of his accountability. Social solidarity not only 
cannot conceal this principle, but it cannot persist without it. For the 
Soviet scheme, no matter how elaborately planned, sooner or later is bound 
to learn that materialism cannot unite men; it can only serve as a principle 
of division. 


Stalin, says Father Walsh (page 255), 


has set about that task of Hercules unsupported; he has definitely suppressed the 
intangible loyalties evoked from religion, patriotism, property, family ties, oppor- 
tunity freely provided for individual betterment, and for the enjoyment of the safe- 
guarded fruits of private initiative. He has scorned the very auxiliaries which the 
long record of human experience has revealed to be the invisible, imponderable 
cement of national cohesion and the secret stays of social stability. Political force 
devoid of political wisdom will fall of its own weight. 


Strangely enough, the more the Soviet system justifies itself, the more its 


own characteristic philosophy develops, the more definite proof it affords of 
its own lack of cohesion. Neither Muldavin nor Hindus, with all their word- 
painting and talk of innocence and purity can conceal the wildfire of pro- 
miscuous immorality, rather they take it blandly for granted. Yet this 
immorality is essentially anti-social. And the Soviet press finds most of its 
intellectual fodder in the real or fancied divisions wrought in other nations 
by overwrought economic striving. 

Here, too, was the tragedy of the Orthodox Church. Cut off from the 
center of unity, it lacked the power to resist absorption into the control of 
the State, and to put into practical effect the social program of Christianity. 
Frequently its devout children, in Russia, tried to actuate their Orthodox 
faith as a source of spiritually motivated social work; but they were forever 
thrown back upon the subservience of their Church to the Tsarist State: its 
powerlessness to achieve anything for the collective betterment of humanity. 

Despite all its weaknesses, the Orthodox Church nourished enough mys- 
tical piety among its adherents to inspire the masses with an immense sense 
of spiritual brotherhood. Gradually drifting, however, from the corner stone 
of spiritual authority in Rome, it lost its own spiritual authority, and the 
notion of spiritual brotherhood became corrupted. There developed, as 
Brian-Chaninov says, a complete absence of spiritual authority (page 149). 
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This process was intensified by the two other corresponding factors: the 
absorption, by the clergy, of Protestant, subjectivistic or pietistic theology, 
and the complete surrender to the State, the last phase of which began in 
the easy victory won by Tsar Alexis over so vigorous a prelate as the 
Patriarch Nikon, and was consummated by the establishment of the Holy 
Synod by Peter the Great. With the loss of authority grew the hopeless 
cleft between the rigid, bureaucratic, bourgeois-minded clergy and the 
chaotic populace. The impulse to spiritual brotherhood, which under power- 
ful and enlightened spiritual guidance could have digested the leaven of 
philanthropy that came from the Western world in the nineteenth century 
and could have swept Russia to the forefront in social progress degenerated, 
under the moribund Church, into various forms of “the extreme, the chaotic, 
and the accidental” which, says elsewhere Brian-Chaninov, have marked the 
fate of the much-troubled Russian multitudes from the beginning. “Tel 
est donc, en résumé, la tragédie millénaire du peuple russe. I] est désorbité, 
déséquilibré, et sa mentalité, loin de se cristalliser, reste jusqu’a nos jours 
diffuse, vaporeuse, presque insaississable” (La Tragédie Moscovite, p. xx). 

In place of ordered Christian justice and charity, and ordered activity by 
clergy and laity working conjointly, came the mystical apotheosis of the 
people, expressed by Anthymius of Constantinople in his letter to Pius 1X 
and taught by Khomiakov, Samarine and their followers; and apocalyptic 
dreams of Paradise to come, that prepared receptive minds for the Bolshevist 
promise of the golden age to follow on the fulfilment of the Five Year Plan. 
Mixed with this was a vast pagan residue or recrudescence; a tendency to the 
extreme and violent as in some of the sects; with a boundless credence in the 
State, incarnate in the Tsar, as the purveyor of all good things. ~ 

In the meanwhile, the absence of spiritual authority, which cut off the 
Russian Church from its own subjects at home, has wrought hopeless division 
among its scattered adherents abroad. Bishop d’Herbigny’s narrative, with 
delicacy and absence of reproach, has revealed the confusing counter-claims 
of loyalty to the shadow of authority still remaining in the form of the 
“Guardian of the Patriarchate” in Moscow, loyalty to the aspirants to the 
defunct Tsardom and to the equally shadowy Ecumenical Patriarch in Con- 
stantinople, and the compromising disloyalty of allying with Anglicanism. 
Both narratives, that of the Russian Church at home till the Revolution, and 
that of the Church abroad, lead to the same conclusion: that the Russian 
Church is forced to make its final choice between Protestantism or Catholi- 
cism, between Kant and Hegel or the See of Peter. 

In the end, the story of Orthodox Russia is the same for either of the two 
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groups now utterly sundered, the Marx-ridden people, and the bewildered 
emigré clergy and laity: it is the logical working out of a cleverly exploited 
mystical impulse in the one, of ecclesiastical piety in the other, but both left 
without any effective spiritual guidance, both cut off from the life giving 
source of genuine unity. 

True Orthodoxy, true autocephalism of the one and universal Church, supra- 
national but assisting all nations and all rites, the true and efficacious solution of 
all disagreements and all hierarchical conflicts, cannot be found save in the charisma 
of faith and love pledged by the Eternal Son of the Father to Simon transformed into 
Peter, the foundation stone of His Church. (Evégues russes en Exil, p. 255.) 


Not only are needed the prayers of the world, but an outpouring of in- 
telligent charity on our part, if the minds of Christian peoples are to be 
brought back to the real principles at stake in Russia today. 

Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


THE Dramatic MetuHop IN RELIGIOUS EpucaTion: W. Carleton Wood. 
Chicago: The Abingdon Press. 1931. $3.00. 


The author in his foreword makes some obvious but useful distinctions 
between the commercial theater and the school type of dramatic expression. 
The former pictures life on a distorted and actually lower level; the latter 
inspires both player and audience to face life’s perplexing problems and to 
solve them in terms of noble living. All of which is most commendable and 
much of it true, but strange as it may seem, ethical aims seem often to be 
the last things thought of in school dramatics and especially in parish dra- 
matics. So far as leadership does exist, the school entertainment seems rather 
often than not to have taken such moral and cultural preeminence from 
the parish where the “show is run” primarily to make money and secondarily 
to afford social enjoyment. It is rarely that a higher motive prompts the 
play. As a result parochial dramatics occasionally offend with vulgarisms, 
less often with lamentable indecencies, and generally the best they can offer is 
wholesome musical comedy. Still in the nature of things school dramatics 
have more of the financial and social courage required for a Little Theater 
movement than have the parish societies. 

Of course, all know the answer to the frequent and reasonable question, 
why should a parish society stage a comedy that is better done on the town’s 
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Broadway? But the question, though answerable, persists. ‘The Upper 
Room” is an example, though slight and well worn, of something more suit- 
able. And the Dramatic Union of the New York Parish of Our Lady of 
Lourdes which immortalized this particular play is an evidence that parish 
dramatics can be adequately organized. 

The author of this book writes for college and church dramatic groups. 
He makes a good case for the Little Theater movement in its cultural aspect, 
but as is to be expected, his claims for resultant religious improvement are 
based on an unsatisfactory ethic. His underlying philosophy cannot be 
wholly satisfactory to the Catholic, although he does conclude with particular 
hints on the production of formal dramatics which may be useful to all. 

Thus with the evident and expressed satisfaction that “hardly a writer 
in the field of religious education ventures nowadays to write without first 
stating clearly the aims” (p. 27), he quotes some aims of religious education. 
But howsoever clearly stated, of what avail the aims, if, as in the present 
instance, the aims themselves are neither clear, adequate nor true? He 
exemplifies the vagueness of the modern Protestant mind in his summary of 
the religious aims of Jesus: “To live continuously at fullest capacity” (p. 
28). Here, again, as in some other books on religious education issuing from 
the Abingdon Press, we find vague definitions and unsatisfactory principles 
although we must be grateful for the more practically useful mechanics or 
methods of the subject that are also enunciated. 

In his plan for emotional control there is no word of grace or free will 
in fashioning temperament into character. And he seems unduly optimistic 
as to the success of the dramatic method for it “translates ethical teaching 
into moral action” (p. 46). Let pass this unproved and strange assumption 
and read: “The child that is properly surrounded with wholesome moulding 
influences and conduct standards will spontaneously [!] become convention- 
ally [?] moral. He will have learned by experience what sort of social beha- 
viour is annoying or satisfying to himself [!] and will by sufficient repeti- 
tion make habitual that conduct which is moral.” “He will have learned 
that . .. good conduct usually reaps a reward” (p. 46). But what, alas, when 
that reward is apparently not hic et nunc? The author is not here writing 
for any child of Adam, but for a smug and inadequate species of Pro- 
testantism. 

“There is,” he also says (p. 104), “an opportunity to rescue the sacraments 
of the Lord’s Supper and baptism from the dead formal ritual and invest 
them with spiritual power by transforming them through the dramatic 
method.” Saved, so as by play-acting! Which is, perhaps, uncharitable, for 
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the Sacraments have become indeed only so much ritual to the Protestant 
mind. But if so, why bother saving them and how can drama do it? 

This is the sort of argument that fills the first half of the book with 
theories about the expression of the dramatic impulse in history, with analyses 
of the instinctive elements of drama, its aims, values and methods, and the 
different types of formal drama. Then he comes to what Catholics may find 
more useful for parish and school dramatic societies. ‘There are practically 
suggestive chapters on organization, the stage, drama setting and stage light- 
ing; there is considerable detail given to color, even to its manufacture, to 
lights, properties, costumery, dramatic technique, rehearsals and performance. 
This latter half of the book will be useful to those whose livelihood is amateur 
dramatics whether as coach or manager, but hardly to anyone else. 


Joun K. SHarp, M.A., S.T.B. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


A History OF THE AMERICAN NATION. By Willis Mason West. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. Pp. xi, 923. $6.00. 


Here is a history of the United States with a point of view as rare as it is 
challenging. The author of this “Interpretation of [American] Achievement” 
is in distinct disagreement with the “merely money” school of historians. He 
sees clearly a truth which they perceive in blurred focus when they perceive 
it at all—the rather obvious truth that not only material interests but social 
ideals and spiritual aspirations are spurs to man’s activity. With all the 
artillery of iteration if not of irrefutable logic, the materialists, these many 
decades, have been putting down a barrage for their theory until it has won 
respect from those who in their saner moments regard it with annoyance. 
Assuredly, the economic is one of the initial motive of human striving. It is, 
we may grant, the prevailing surface motive of commonplace actions. To 
that degree, but only to that degree, the economic interpretation of history 
has validity. 

Yet, while most human actions are commonplace, many are not, and these 
are motived by higher principles than the preservation of life as the be-all and 
end-all of man’s endeavoring. Body hunger seeks satisfaction, but not as an 
end in itself. The materialist would have it otherwise. His view does not 
extend beyond this life, and so whatever may end life or abridge its activity 
is with him anathema. He calls his theory the economic interpretation of 
history. With greater truth it might be termed the physiological. It deals 
only with body functions. It neglects the existence of the spiritual soul. It 
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fails to account for the fact that in so many instances, particularly the critical 
instances of life, men and women act and deliberately act counter to their 
material interests. Men begin by striving for material things, but only the 
vicious or the intellectually stunted are content to rest their activity in material 
attainment. Accordingly, our objection to the economic interpretation of 
history is not that it is entirely false but only inadequately true, the truth 
being so vastly over-emphasized that the average man sees only the truth 
without realizing its inadequacy. 

It is, therefore, something of an event to meet with a rejection of the 
depressing theory that the activities of human kind are everlastingly and 
pertinaciously determined by the craving for food and shelter, that there is 
in life no truer kinetic than man’s appetency for material goods. In what 
Mr. West calls “an excurus on party government,” he sets forth, perhaps 
more tersely than elsewhere, his rejection of the prevailing philosophy 


(p. 345): 


It is well to be on our guard against all too simple and too doctrinaire explanations 
of great movements in complex human society. Even this first political fission in 
America [the Hamilton-Jefferson break] was by no means wholly determined by 
economic bias—which it is the fashion today to emphasize. That important factor 
was often modified and sometimes reversed by the varying social ideals of individuals 
and of communities—and these social ideals, we know, do not always correspond to 


the personal interests of the holders. 


True enough, in this passage the author is at greater pains to deny than to 
establish an interpretation. Nowhere in the “American Nation” does he state 
his philosophy in quite these explicit terms. Mr. West seems to give at least 
partial and qualified assent to an interpretation of history that we may call 
the psychological—psychological, because it recognizes not only the existence 
of the human soul, but its normal processes as well, and seeks to explain the 
facts of history in terms of these very real processes. Briefly, the psychological 
interpretation of history may be thus formulated. Individuals or groups of 
individuals (community or nation) are affected first by the economic, and 
passing beyond that as a common, primary, and transitional motive, advance 
through various stages of refined materialism and social idealism (particularly 
display and power) to the pursuit of happiness, happiness being in the natural 
order the term of human striving. To this ultimate goal of happiness there 
is one great obstacle. For while it may seem to make for the attainment of a 
further objective good, power, as a rule, begets a subjective condition, pride 
in the possession of power, and this subjective condition is antipathetic to all 


real human happiness. 
Throughout his “History of the American Nation” Mr. West reverses some 
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of his earlier opinions in the interest of greater impartiality and historical 
accuracy, and this reversal does him honor. Still, no writer can get wholly 
away from the subjective, and it seems to this reviewer that on two points at 
least—the ubiquitous excellence of the Anglo-Saxon and the corrupting 
influence of African slavery—the author allows his sympathies to color his 
inferences. We cannot agree, for instance, that the so-called “Scotch-Irish” 
who swarmed to the Colonies after the Stuart restoration were neither Scotch 
nor Irish, but “mainly Saxon English in blood” (p. 139). Nor was Polk a 
notable offender against justice in calling for the war with Mexico (pp. 557- 
558). By annexation we had made Texas’ claim identical with our own, 
and to attack Polk for protecting the rights of Texan soil while making only 
a gentle castigation of a far greater injustice, our pernicious invasion of 
Mexican right since 1913 (pp. 815-816), is to expose oneself to the charge 
of inconsistency. ‘Thus, too, while Mr. West admits that the Seventh of 
March speech was not uttered in treachery to the American nation, the con- 
cession is qualified by two quotations against Webster: one of those smart 
sneers in which Rhodes occasionally indulges when engaged in the perilous 
business of reading motives, and some sentimental drivel from the uncritical 
Whittier. 

Mr. West’s advocacy of nationalism is unconvincing. ‘That individual 
States have been only too willing to pass on their rights to the central govern- 
ment in return for some paltry Federal alms is a fact so patent as to admit 
of no controversy. Indeed. we may be allowed to think that while remaining 
Federal in form our central government has become consolidated in fact. 
With stark murder not seldom committed in the name of law enforcement 
and with Federal bullies battering at the gate of individual right, is it not 
opportune to halt our dangerous apotheosis of the central State? Conse- 
quently, we cannot look with favor on further centralization of political 
power and consequently such statements as these from Mr. West are to be 


received with reserve (p. 309): 


This expansion of national authority is essential to our well-being. The states 
are no longer competent to manage these common interests. Steam and electricity 
and intimate trade relations make many matters fit subjects for national control now 
which a hundred years ago were better off in the hands of the states. It would be 
better, no doubt, to give such powers distinctly to the central government by adding 
them to the enumeration of powers, but our Constitution makes such amendment 
exceedingly difficult, and so it is fortunate that we can meet new needs as they arise 
by even this dangerous process of “forced construction” at the hands of Congress and 


the Supreme Court. 


In the very nature of things, large territories cannot be wisely or justly 
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ordered if ordered entirely from a distance center, and it seems truer today 
than ever that every enlargement of the central government’s power is always 
at the expense of local right and always at the expense of individual freedom. 
The obvious fact that communications have annihilated distances does not 
prove that a consolidated government can work effectively, except as a 
despotism, over large areas. Communications cannot alter local differences, 
and it is precisely because of geographic differences, with the social and 
economic differences to which geography gives rise, that a certain large 
measure of local autonomy is needful if government is to be founded in 
justice. Nor can we agree that “forced construction,” admittedly dangerous, 
is ever fortunate. Forced construction of the Constitution if carried to its 
logical extreme means government without check other than the arbitrary 
will of the governing body—the Divine right, if not of kings, at least of 
Congressmen. 

There are some obvious occasions for this growing consolidation in govern- 
ment. One of the chief, though perhaps least noticed, is lengthy tenure of 
office by the same political party. Before the Civil War the Democratic party 
had a fairly consistent tenure of office. Yet that party was originally com- 
mitted to a policy of particularism, and, though its practice might not always 
be consistent with its principle, it could not for very reason of its principle 
indulge gracefully in any orgy of centralization. ‘The case has been far 
otherwise since 1860. During the last seventy-one years the Democratic party 
has controlled the executive branch of government for only sixteen years, and 
during that brief period has had undisputed control of the national legislature 
for only six. While holding recent power, moreover, the Democratic party 
has shown no notable zeal in the defense of State rights. So in effect, as far 
as centralization is concerned, there really exists only one effective school of 
political thought. Accordingly, the disappearance from our political life of a 
distinct two-party system cannot be regarded as anything else than a calamity, 
and rotation of parties in power, as much as rotation of individuals in the 
highest office of national gift, seems not only desirably democratic, but one 
of the strongest defenses of the individual against encroachment on his 
constitutional rights. 

One characteristic of American life Mr. West treats now directly, again 
by implication—a multiform dishonesty to which other than American peoples 
are not strangers but which in our country has reached excessive proportions. 
What else is it than legal dishonesty to allow our representatives in State and 
Federal congresses to enact law after law which we have no intention of 
observing? Indeed, we often seem to demand a law in one breath and to 
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deride it in the next. Then there is the political dishonesty manifested, for 
instance, in the campaign of 1840 and described by Mr. West (p. 534) : 






But the Whig politicians passed him [Henry Clay] by, just because of those things 
that should have recommended him to honest statemen, in order to seek a candidate 
whose position should be unknown on any question of the day—and who therefore 
would have no antagonisms to overcome. William Henry Harrison, victor of Tippe- 
canoe thirty years before, seemed to them “available” partly because of his military 
“glory” (merely respectable as it was) but more because of his colorless personality 
politically. Biddle, high in Whig councils, insisted especially that even after nomina- 
tion Harrison must not commit himself on any political question by either written or 


spoken word. 












This, if indicative of national temperament, points to the conclusion that 
we not only tolerate political dishonesty in public men but seem to approve it, 
since frankness in discussing public measures has often worked against the 
success of worthy candidates, and the value of the gum shoe as hiding in- 
competence was subtly demonstrated as late as 1928. 

More sinister than other forms of dishonesty is frequent public plunder 
and approval of such banditry shown in renewed favor at the polls. One 
might find an explanation of this nation-wide craving for money and power 
at whatever cost and by whatever means in Protestant emphasis on property 
rights rather than on personal rights and personal duties. One might advance 
the plausible claim that the cause of all this is a traditional American con- 
fusion of legality with honesty. One might find the cause of this degeneracy 
in an educational system from which, counter to the traditions of early 
America, all reliable sanctions have been excluded. Whatever the explana- 
tion, Mr. West’s fine summary of American history leaves it clear that we 
must go some distance before we reach the state of political and individual 
honesty desirable in a leading nation of the world and necessary among its 
people if their government is to endure. 




















S. K. Witson, S.J., Pu.D. 






ECONOMICS 


America’s Way Out: A ProcraM For Democracy. By Norman Thomas. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. $2.50. 


Business Aprirt. By Wallace Brett Donham, Dean, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931. $2.50. 


Each of these books concerns itself with America’s present economic and 
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social ills, and seeks to develop a basic, cause-removing cure for those ills. 
Both authors accept unreservedly the modern shibboleth of philosophically 
inspired, carefully planned control. When it comes to the question, however, 
as to where this power of guidance is to reside, in what persons and what 
institutions, the two writers represent opposite poles of thought. Whereas 
Norman Thomas propounds an enlightened, pacific socialism as our only hope, 
Dean Donham seems to think that a less selfish capitalism alone can save us. 

The socialist theories of Norman Thomas are far from those of Marx and 
Engels. For example, the Marxist dogma of an inevitable class struggle, 
ending in the self-incurred downfall of capitalism and in sure victory and 
vengeance for the workers, involves warlike implications which are strongly 
distasteful to Mr. Thomas. The idealism and faith in humanity of the 
present socialist leader also cause him to temper the excessively economic and 
materialistic interpretations of his predecessors. In place of the unavoidable 
conflict over the possession of wealth, Thomas sets up as his leading ideas the 
need for lasting peace, which is being disregarded both by capitalistic America 
and by communistic Russia; the furthering of individual liberty by the dubious 
expedient of substituting government for private ownership; and the freeing 
of all from poverty and insecurity—a result which, we are told, will be 
brought about without conscription of labor or the threat of starvation when 
the State controls the land, the resources, and the leading industries. 

On this assumption of peace, liberty, and plenty as the triumvirate of social 
essentials, Norman Thomas builds his criticism of the present order and his 
program for the future. He complains that the tremendous power created 
by the machine has been utilized merely for the economic gain of the rich 
and the favored, with the result that freedom and justice have been sacrificed 
for the protection of property rights, and that general destruction and waste 
have ensued through warfare. He does not mention, however, the increased 
material well-being which even capitalistically controlled machinery and 
science have brought to countless thousands. Capitalism, to him, is funda- 
mentally chaotic, unfair in its distribution of goods, and ethically bad because 
of its overemphasis of acquisition and its confraternity with warlike im- 
perialism. Moreover, he reads the doom of capitalism in the trend toward 
nationalization in England, toward State collectivism in Italy, toward “new 
capitalism” in the United States, and toward planned, socially motivated con- 
trol in Russia. But, since each of these substitutes for the old economic 
system offends his ideal either of peace or of liberty, Norman Thomas offers 
another alternative to unregulated economic individualism. ‘This alternative 
is socialism. 
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The socialism which “America’s Way Out”’ glorifies is to have none of the 
disadvantages of other collectivisms, inasmuch as its active internationalism 
will make for, not against, peace, and its economic control will give bread 
without chaining the recipients thereof. Exactly how the latter aim shall be 
fulfilled is not convincingly brought out in the book, unless the chains of 
starvation and insecurity are considered as the only possible ones; and even 
such an interpretation would not preclude the unmentioned likelihood of 
famine and want resulting from incapable, although well-intentioned, State 
management. 

After thus feebly demonstrating why he clings to socialism as a panacea, 
Thomas gives his readers an enlightening discussion of the philosophy, the 
program, and the organization needs of his favored -ism. On page 141, he 
declares that “the cornerstone of that philosophy is the absolute necessity of 
planned control of the resources and machinery of the world in the common 
interest if we are to avoid disaster, to say nothing of achieving plenty, peace, 
and freedom.” ‘This non-metaphysical philosophy might be characterized as 
a social attitude with immediate bearings on the practical program which it 
contemplates. 

Once given the opportunity to put its ideals into practice, American social- 
ism hopes to shift basic resources and industries from private ownership to 
“social control for use,” and then to outright public ownership. Among the 
tools in the transformation are to be a land tax rapidly approaching 100 per 
cent of rental value, and heavy, graduated income and inheritance taxes. 
While the change is taking place, the unemployed are to be cared for by 
measures resembling the four Wagner bills. But the author expects his ex- 
pedient of government ownership to eliminate, in large measure, seasonal, 
cyclical, and technological unemployment, without lessening the freedom of 
the worker. In his optimism he seems to believe that a State entrusted with 
such a task could remain both solvent and sane. He is also sanguine enough 
to anticipate that some sudden mass movement will weld the disintegrated 
forces of present American socialism into a conquering army. 

On the whole, this book astounds the enemies of socialism, as well as many 
of its friends, by its moderate tone and its readiness to consider objections— 
by its lack of headlines. Fundamentally, it reacts against the Roman-law 
theory of absolute individual ownership of property, which was revived by 
the Renaissance and set loose over the Western world in the form of rampant 
individualism by the French Revolution. But, in bending as far as possible 
away from the free-for-all, laissez-faire capitalism, which now bids fair to 
become extinct, Norman Thomas leans too close to the idea of State absolutism 
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(another Roman heritage) and to the consequent subordination of the real 
needs of human nature to the promise of mere human economic well-being. 
With all this, he is so professedly enthusiastic about human dignity that we 
are reminded of a passage in the recent Encyclical on Labor: “It would seem 
as if Socialism were afraid of its own principles and of the conclusions drawn 
therefrom by the Communists, and in consequence were drifting toward the 
truth which Christian tradition has always held in respect.” 

In the book by Wallace Donham there is little of the idealism or passion 
for sweeping reform that characterizes Norman Thomas. ‘The author of 
“Business Adrift” sees unemployment and its Russian solution threatening 
the capitalist arrangement of things, and he simply sets out to save this 
arrangement by showing the interested parties, the American business men, 
how they can reduce the number of the unemployed with a minimum of out- 
side interference. 

Like the socialist writer, however, Dean Donham sees that the machine 
age has ushered in a period of chaos, and that a philosophy and a plan, or 
program, are required to straighten out our social affairs. In this case the 
philosophy is based on foresight and the concrete suggestions may be classed 
under the term “new capitalism.” 

In developing his theory, Donham calls for a foresight to synthesize both 
the stable and the variable factors in this rapidly changing world, and to 
maintain a certain balance against impending disorder. Because of the in- 
numerable and immeasurable factors in any given situation, the predictions 
of foresight cannot be mathematically exact; yet approximate forecasts can 
and should be made to help us provide against undesirable future events. 
“A middle period, neither immediately before us nor extending beyond some 
such period as twenty years ahead,” is most propitious for the exercise of 
foresight, since it eliminates the new variables attaching to a longer period 
and also the refinements of accuracy needed in predicting for the imminent 
future. 

The vital aspect of the Theory of Foresight is its belief in the power of 
man to influence his own destiny. It discards the naturalistic notion that 
history and progress are blindly evolutionary, that what happens to man is 
always inevitable, and that, if we stand and wait, the pendulum of fortune, 
in the form of a business cycle, will swing back and everything will be well 
again. While giving due credit to cause and effect in the social-industrial 
complex, it reminds man that his forethought can in itself result in actions 
which are conscious causes in the improvement of civilization. Donham in 
this is far distant from the naturalism of Thomas, who merely hopes for the 
miraculous upswing of socialism without urging to action. 
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Part II of “Business Adrift” deals with the concrete application of the 
Theory of Foresight to American business. The great need is for men of 
vision, under whose leadership industry shall plan a wise, effective attack on 
the threatened continuance and increase of unemployment and shall “face the 
Russian challenge.” One immediate solution of our economic problem would 
be the aggressive invasion of the foreign market, but this procedure would 
lack foresight because it would force down our standard of living and would 
also ruin England and Germany, propelling them probably into the Bolshevist 
camp. Since Donham abhors the Russian system, without entering into the 
basic objection to it, he looks around for a way out of our difficulties which 
shall not involve expansion of our exports. 

It is pointed out that America can work out her economic salvation even 
with a shrinkage of her foreign trade. The major portion of the responsi- 
bility is to go to the captains of industry. The function of the government 
in this respect is reduced to a minimum. The State should establish a system 
of national employment agencies, and should have always ready for immediate 
attack a series of useful public projects which will afford emergency work to 
the idle at a lower rate of compensation than they received when employed 
by industry. This would give a measure of security to labor without involv- 
ing a dole and without interfering in business. In the meantime, permanent 
unemployment is to be assailed by the leaders of industry, chiefly through the 
enlargement of the home market. This result may be brought about by fur- 
ther improving technology and management and thus making the worker 
so productive that industry can afford to give him shorter hours, steadily high 
wages, and greater security. Dean Donham thinks that England’s present 
troubles come from relying on the dole and on low wages and an unstable 
foreign market, instead of building up home industries and a home purchas- 
ing power. He warns America against dropping into the same pitfalls. 

What this book attempts, it does well. Instead of upsetting our whole 
civilization, as Norman Thomas would do, and thus curing the headache by 
cutting off the head, Wallace Donham offers a constructive plan for taking 
things as we find them and building up a better system upon them. In short, 
he indicates how American capitalists must act if this is to continue to be a 
largely capitalistic world. Unfortunately, he does not expound to the doubt- 
ers—whose number is legion—why it is worth while to save capitalism for 
the world. 

Another criticism of the book is that it allows the American government 
too scant a participation in planned economic and social control. The re- 
peated insistence upon individual initiative is commendable, as is the emphasis 
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on cooperation and social-mindedness. Yet, whereas the socialist inclines 
toward State absolutism, the capitalist here sins in almost disregarding the 
State. The present condition of the average capitalist’s vision is so basically 
self-centered that it would be unwarranted to entrust as much as Donham 
wishes to the leadership of the individuals who already control most of 
America by their financial power. Rather, while the ideal of cooperation is 
gaining, the government should keep such a regulatory eye and finger on the 
business leaders that they cannot use for their own benefit alone the human 
beings over whom the system gives them almost autocratic powers. For, 
although men cannot be exactly equal in possessions, as Norman Thomas and 
even the Russians admit, yet they are equal in that no one man has the right 
to absolute dominion, political or economic, over another, nor the privilege of 
using a fellow man merely for his own good. This principle is implicit in 
our democratic institutions and is potentially present in Dean Donham’s ex- 
hortations to our men of business; but until these men give evidence of fol- 
lowing the persuasion, it is not well for the government to leave too much 
in their hands. Government ownership, control, participation, and inter- 
ference in industry are not to be counseled; however, there are functions, 
such as the giving of information, the coordinating and regulating of indi- 
vidual and corporate activities that bear upon the common welfare, which 
should, and can best, be performed by the State. 

Both of our authors, therefore, see the need for intelligent planning and 
far-sighted leadership. Norman Thomas wants the government to do all 
the work; Wallace Donham says, “Let business take care of the problems it 
creates.” Neither writer seems to realize that the fullest efforts of State 
and industry, working harmoniously, each in its own sphere, are required to 


banish the common enemy. 
Heten M. McCappen, Pu.D. 
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